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Poems, Juppofed to baue bien written at Briftol in the Fifteenth 

Century, by Thomas, Rowley, Sc.. With a Commentanyda: By 
Jeremiah Milles, Deanef Exeter. .[ Continued; from Vol. Es 
ps 417] . = ot ; et 


\HE firft queftion which o¢eurred to Chatterton’s friends 

in the. métropolis, when he boafted of his great trea- . 
fures, and-indulged his glowing fancy with the fairy dreams’of 
future greatnefs, was concerning the. place where thefe,ya~ 
Tuable acquifitions were. depofited ; for his baggape was. ine 
cOnfiderable, and his whole appearance not’ very-fuitable ate 
fuch oftentatious difplay. ._He, might have anfwered with Si- 
monides, on a fimilar occafion, ‘ Omnia mea _mecum porto” 
‘but he evaded the charge as he evaded every queftion which 
related to Rowley. It deferves however more attention... Few ; 
‘original MSS. have been feen, even from the-hands of Chat~ 
terton ; fome are detained, with a. fcrupulous: tenacity, by 
Mr. Barrett, probably to affift\his Hiftory. of Briftol ; and 
Others; we are informed, “are yet préeferved: by thofe who fill 
cherifh the fond delufion of their authenticity; but thefe are, 
comparatively, few.. Chatterton left no.MSS, with his, mother 
at Briftol'; none were found in his room ‘in Holborn: fo that, 
if he ever poffeffed originals, and the Dean afferts that many 
«are full unpublified,? we muft fuppofe he had deftroyed 
them; that is, we muft {uppofe a perfon, who finds his cre- 
dit attacked, has himfelf deftroyed every authentic inftrument 
which could ‘fupport*or réftore it, “The abfurdity. is:too-evi- 
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dent to require the leaft comment. ‘There aré a few 
chofen fpirits only, who have been indulged with a fight of 
thefe ineftimable relics ; they have been cautioufly with-held 
from the profane, for reafons which might be eafily affigtied. 
The fac fimile, engraved in Mr. Tyrwhitt’s edition, is the 
only monument which has been publicly expofed. To this 
then muft our obfervations be confined ; and we have reafon 
to conclude it to be a very advantageous fpecimen, as it is 
alone fele&ted for public infpection. ‘This is the writing that 
was read with facility and eafe, by Chatterton to his mother ; 
it is thefe ill-formed letters that he delighted in explaining. 
This is in itfelf improbable ; for it is a tafk which even Swin- 
ton would have declined, and to which.the learned Prefident 
himfelf was probably unequal. In fhort, unlefs the writer 
and the gloffarift were the fame, the whole life of Chatterton 
was too contraéted for the proper execution of the tafk. 

We might allege that the interpretation fometimes differs 
from the original, and unfortunately the former is more obfo- 
lete than the latter ; and it is equally true, that the fame let- 
ters are fometimes differently formed, a circamftance very un- 
ufual to the ancient copyifts. An antiquarian, however, 
eafily eludes fuch difficulties; but out of bis own mouth will 
ave condemn him. Yn page 191, thefe figures are taken from fir 
Tybbot Gorges’ monument J] 2 Q /A\i.e.fays the Dean, 1468. 
If chen the third figure is a 6, can the figure on the fac 
fimile mean the fame, which entirely refembles the modern 
numeral? If he afferts that thefe figures are Gothic, it may 
be anfwered that the letters are the old Englith ones, and 
therefore the figures fhould be the fame. But to ceafe all 
cavils, we defy the Dean to produce an undifputed MS. of the 
fifteenth century, where the figures refemble thofe in the plate. 
We have feen more than one, in which they materially differ. 
Thofe who are more intimately acquainted with old manu- 
{cripts, find a great difference in the writing of thofe which 
are certainly of that age; and it has been alleged, in an- 
{wer to this objection, that the writing of different people 
in every age muft vary. But this is not true; when writing 
is a profeflion, every one follows the fame model, and, by 
- this means, the hands remarkably refemble each other. Law- 
yers furnifh a ftriking inftance of this fimilarity, in their en- 
grofiing hands.. But there is ftill another objection, inde- 
pendent of this: at the time, when copying was the labour 
of monks, it was executed with furprifing exa&tnefs; and 
though to copy a large volume was the toil of years, their 
avocations feldom interrupted their work, and they wifhed not 


to fhorten their labour. It will confequently be found, that 
their 


























Rowley’s Poems. * 
their letters confift chiefly of ftrait lines, “and they feldom run 
into each other, but are diftin& and feparate. The uniting 
the letters is the effect of a rapid execution, and a fteady hand ; 
it is fubfequent to printing, which aimed only at imitating 
writing, and differs only from printing, by continuing the ftroke 
of the former letter in the formation of the fubfequent one. 

The next part of the internal evidence relates to the ftyle 
or idiom; and, in this refpect, it has been already obferved 
that the poems are materially defective. The, ftyle of that 
and the fubfequent century was forced and unnatural. It 
’ was forced, becaufe it did not follow the idiom of the lan- 
guage, and was, in fact, Latin in Englifh words. It was 
unnatural, becaufe it required an effort to’ put iton. When 
the paflions fpeak the language of the heart, it is intelligible 
in every age and in every country. We have no letters more 
elegant and pathetic, and, at the fame time, more fimple and 
unadorned, than thofe of the unfortunate Effex. His feelings 
were urgent ; he was not curious about phrafes : 


« The heart ftill dictates, and the hand obeys.’ 


It may be alleged that this too was the cafe of Rowley ; 
that he felt what he wrote, and poured out his verfes, like the 
Italian improvifatori, without ftudy and without reflection. 
‘Thefe poets are qualified for this extemporaneous effufion by the 
ftudy of the moft exact models, which Rowley could not poffefs. 
in any other view the plea could only be allowed, if he had la- 
mented recent calamities, the deftructive ravages of the {word and 
famine, or the untimely and unexpected death of his friends ; 
for his character prevented the tender feelings incident to the 
more intimate relations: but 47s poems relate to diftant events, 
in which he was little interefted, and he is even forced into 
the unfeeling guife of a tranflator. 

This paffion for rounded periods infe&ted all the ancient 
poetry. Our elder poets endeavoured to end each line witha 
founding word ; and, when unable to effect it, always loaded 
the laft fyllable with the accent, without any regard toits pro- 
priety in that place. Thisis very generally allowed; yet this 
peculiarity is not found in the difputed poems, for the ac- 
cent falls as it ought to do. Rowley afferts, in one of his 
profe compofitions, that he had little relith for his ow pieces 
after thofe of Chaucer; and we believe this affertion to be 
the genuine words of Rowley, becaufe it would have been 
very inconfiftent with Chatterton’s prudence to have forged 
them. They are indeed decifiye of Rowley’s tafte, and prove, 
if thefe are the poems of Rowley, a folecifm in nature, that 
his execution was fuperior either to it or his judgment. 

Bz His 
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~His ridicule of the foolith monk, p. 167, -who excelled 
in tle duties of his profeflion, yet employed himfelf in gof- 
fiping, and reading his infipid verfes to ‘ maydens, hufwifes, 
and unlored dames,’ is humorous and pointed; but the em- 
ployment is unfuitable to the monk of thofe ages, and not 
likely to be expofed by a brother, who, even for the credit 
of his profeflion, would have concealed the foibles of the 
profefior. 


‘ Hee fings of feynétes who dyed for their Godde, 
Everych winter nyghte afrefhe he fheddes theyr blodde.” 


Such language would in that age have been thought blaf- 
phemous ; and the concluding idea is modern; probably 
from the epigram on Trapp ; ? 


‘ Read the Commandments, Trapp ; tranflate no further : 
For there ’tis written, Zhou fhalt do no murther.’ 


We muft now look into the Poems themfelves ; and we 
fhall find them very different from what may be expetted from 
a prieft. ‘The Tragedy of Ella is entirely modern in its con- © 
ftruction, in its events, andin its conclufion. Jn the epiftle 
he thinks * hallie tales’ unmeet for public reprefentation. It 
would require however little forefight to fee, that when plays 
became only reprefentations of profane hiftory, the priefts 
would lofe both the profit and the honour of fuch exhi- 
bitions ; befides, the fentiment occurs fo pointedly in a book, 
which Chatterton muft have feen, viz. the Lives of the Poets, 
that it muft be at once decifive. 


* Playes made from hallie tale I hold unmeete ; 
Let fomme great flory of a manne be fonge : 
Whanne as a manne we Godde and Jefus treate, 
In mie pore mynde we doe the Godhedde wronge.’ 


This is the fentiment of Voffius tranflated in the above 
mentioned book. 

« I am of opinion, fays he, that it is better to chufe an- 
other argument than facred: for it agrees not with the ma- 
jefty of facred things to be made a play and a fable. It is 
alfo a work of very dangerous confequence to mingle human 
inventions with things facred: becaufe the poet adds un- 
certainties of his own, fometimes falfities ; which is not only 
to play with holy things, but alfo to graft in men’s minds 
opinions now and then falfe. ‘Thefe things have place efpe- 
cially, when we bring in God or Chrift Speaking or ae 
of the myfteries of religion.” 

} Elle 
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Ella is formed: from the School of Dryden, brave, intrepid, 
aiid invincible by every power but love. His miftrefs has 
every beauty both of perfon and mind; and, to make them 
miferable, a falfe friend is only requifite. This is a very 
modern ftory,.and it is conducted as we might expect. The 
Chorus, a copy from Mr, Mafon’s Elfrida, fing in ftrains 
highly elegant and pathetic; but fhould we expeét the fol- 
Jowitig lines from a * gude priefte,’? when all earthly merit 
was theught to center in mortification and felf-denial, and 
particularly in abftinénce from fenfual pleafures? And is this 
the language of the confeffor of a man, who fled to the altar 
for fear of ‘being obliged to marry a beautiful woman, and a 
velation of the king? 


* T laie mee onn the graffe; yette, to mie wylle, 
Albeytte alle ys fayre, there lackethe fomethynge ftylle. 


‘“SECONDE MYNSTRELLE. 


“ So Adam thoughtenne, whann, ynn Paradyfe, 
All heavenn and erthe dyd hommage to hys mynde ; 
Ynn womman alleyne mannes pleafaunce byes ; 
As inftrumentes of joie were made the kynde. 
Go, take a wyfe untoe thie armes, and fee 
‘Wynter, and brownie hylles, wyll have a charme for thee.” 


There are many fubfequent lines of the fame kind which 
it were needlefs to quote. The parting fpeeches between 
Ella and Birtha are fo many copies from modern tragedies, in 
order to difplay the abilities of fome king of ‘ itarts and 
paufes ;’ but the fuicide, in the conclufion, is ftill more ex- 
ceptionable. Mr. Addifon, though no prieft, and from whom 
piety and morality could not be expected, for the Dean would 
have thefe qualities to be the exclufive right of the church, 
was cenfured for making Cato fay only, 


* J fear I have been too kafty.’ 


But Ella ftabs himfelf in a fit of bravery, and dies ‘ content ;’ 
nor does the manner of his death excite furprize or difap- 
probation in his followers. Let us hear no more then of 
Rowley’s morakty ; it is the light blue clowd of the morning, 
which the firft fun-beam diflipates or deftroys. 

We with that our limits would permit us to follow every 
paflage of Ella, for we could eafily find its prototype in mo- 
dern tragedies: but this is at preient impracticable ; we have 
fiill many points which require our attention, and which will 
draw us into extenfive details—We have not negleéted the 
Dean, and we would with to attend him, in every ftep, through 
B 3 the 
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the extenfive commentary, and the very laboured, though 
ufelefs, notes; but the fame reafon forbids us,—our volume 
would equal his own, if we noticed every inaccuracy, or 
pointed out every contradiction. 


* So fpins the filk worm {mall his flender ftore, 
And Jabours ’till he clouds himfelf all o’er.’ 


We fhall, however, take the more leading features of his work, 
and from thence judge of his accuracy, his impartiality, 
and his confiftency. We have already mentioned the imi- 
tations of Chevy Chafe, in the firft part of the Battle of 
Haftings ; and it is remarkable, that they are a// in the 
modern ballad, and frequently of ¢hofe parts of it, which 
have /ittle fimilarity to the aacient poem or its original, the 
Ballad of Otterbourne. The ‘ grey goofe wing’ was called, 
in the old ballad, the ‘ fwan feather ;’ and, in the parallel 
paflages, the Dean has more than once omitted to take thofe, 
where the fimilarity is pointed and itriking, but has preferred 
others, where it is trifling and remote, The other imitations 
of this poem, the Dean afflerts are thofe of Homer, not of 
his tranflator. 

‘ The fimile of the falling oak is enlivened beyond that of 
Homer ; who converts his tree into mere fhip-timber, whereas 
our poet's i image gives it a fecond life. 

“Hows oO : ee ore Tis Opis vaptorey, n ” caepwits, 
"He wits Brubpn, ay T geo réuroves crdpes 
Eé¢rajzov WtALueoos vennecs, viyloy eivete Il. . v. 482." 


Then as the mountain oak, or poplar tall, 

Or pine (fit maft for fome great admiral,) 

Nods to the axe, and with a groaning found 

{t finks, and {preads its honours on the ground. 
Pope, B. xvi. v. 591. 


‘It has been afferted, that Chatterton borrowed his Homer- 
ical fimilies from Pope’s tranflation ; but the prefent inftance, 
amongft many others, will confute that idea, The oak liv- 
ing again on the fea dignifies Homer’s image, which Pope’s 
tranflation had weakened and degraded. : 

Were it our only care to examine the rival effufions of con- 
tending genius, our labours would be animated by the conteft ; 
and if we conquered, we fhould feel with glory our blufhing ho- 
nours, and recline under the fhadeof our laurels. Unfortunately 
for this note, the image occurs often in Pope’s tranflation ; and 
the glowing fancy of the poet diétated his lines from the images 
in his memory. He had not books to which he could always 
have recourfe ; invention and recollection were often feem- 
ingly fimilar exertions. In the fecond part the fame images 

occur, 
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occur, and the Dean shen coldly refers to the former note ; 
though candor fhould have fuggefted that there, the fimilarity 
is more confiderable, and that the image of ‘ fpreading on the 
ound,’ is not the fuggeftion of the Grecian poet, but of his 
tranflator. ‘There isa ftriking inftance of the fame—ror- 
GETFULNESS fhall we callit? in the Second Part of the Battle 
of Haftings, line 128, 


‘ And lyfted bylls enfeem’d an 1ron woop.’. 


This line paffes without any annotation ; but, on lines 203, 
&c. where thefe pointed and difcriminated words are mot ob- 
ferved, we, then, have the quotation from Pope, in which 
they occur. 


* Above a wood, yform’d of bill and launce, 

That noddyd in the ayre moft ftraunge to fyght. 

Harde as the iron were the menne of mighte, 

Ne neede of flughornes to enrowfe theyr minde ; 

Eche fhootynge fpere yreaden for the fyghte, 

More feerce than fallynge rocks, more fwefte than wynd ; 
With folemne ftep, by ecchoe made more dyre, 

‘One fingle boddie all theie marchd, theyr eyen on fyre,’ 


* The defcription of their armour is Homer’s. 
Above a wood appear’d of bill and launce. 


Sus 4 XS , 
Aniov és @moAguoy wuxwal xiveyvTo Paraylecs 
tA 3 ~ 
Kodieat’ cans re nab tyyecs wePoinidicte 


Jl. A. v. 2816 
Such and fo thick the embattled fquadrons ftood, 


With fpears erect, a moving 1RON WOOD. 
Pope, B. iv. v. 3226 

* This is correfpondent with Malmefbury’s account :— 
«*« Pedites omnes cum bipennibus, conferta ante fe fcutorum 
teftudine, impenetrabilem cuneum faciunt.” 

* The defcription clofes with a noble groupe of allufions, ex- 
prefling the force, expedition, order, and eagernefs of the army 
for engagement.’ 

Candor herfelf can only fuggeft, that the Dean looked into 
the original, while the tranflations were added by the book- 
feller, or the devils of the prefs. 

When,a line is fo appofite as to ftrike conviction, the ad- 
drefs of the reverend annotator to elude the confequence is 
remarkable. ' 


‘ His noble foul came rufhing from the wound,’ 
js almoft exaétly like Dryden’s, 


‘ And his difdainful foul came rufhing thro’ the wound.’ 
| oe ae He 
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He only however obferves; ‘ Pope. and Dryden hav@ this. 
line almoft verbatim, but it was fearce poffible to convey the 
idea in other words.’ But this is highly improbable, and if 
a hundred thoufand poets had adopted the fame idea, two 
would not have united in fuch a peculiar expreflion. It would 
have been an eafier tak to prove, that Pope and Dryden 
had ravaged Cannynge’s cheft, and literally ftole all their 
beauties from this meteor of a dark and ignorant age.- 
The Dean has a facility in proving what he pleafes; and 
it is only to drop the main queftion in the argument, and any 
conclufion may be drawn from any premifes. ‘Fhis may ap- 
pear unneceflary and unwarrantable feverity. We muft, in 
our own defence, producea fpecimen of what may be expected 
from an attention and addrefs ru/y antiquarian. It has been 
afferted, and we believe with truth, that * knitting ftockings’ 
was an art invented, or at leaft practifed, in an age pofterior 
to the reputed Rowley’s. The Dean however defends the op- 
pofite queftion in the following manner : 

‘ The third line has been charged with anachronifm, for 
giving an earlier date to the art of knitting ftockiigs, than is 
allowed, by Stowe; who fpeaking, in his Chronicle, of the 
drefs which prevailed in queen Elizabeth’s reign, p. 849, 
fays, ‘* that in 1564, William Rider, an apprentice with Tho- 
mas Burdett, at the Bridge foot, chanced to fee a pair of knit 
worfted frockings in the lodging of an Italian merchant who 
came from Mantua; borrowed them, -and caufed others to be 
made by them ; and thefe were the firf? worfted fiockings made 
in England.” But lk knit fockings, according to the fame 
author, p. 867, were of anearlier date; for he fays, ‘* That 
in the.fecond year of thatqueen (1560) her filk-woman, Mrs. 
Montague, prefented her majefty. with a pair of dlack jilk 
ftockings for a new-year’s gift ; which pleafed her fo well, that 
fhe fent for Mrs. Montague, and afked her where fhe had 
them, and if fhe could procure her any more: fhe replied, 
that fhe had made them on purpofe for the queen, and that 
fhe would fet more in hand; and from that time the queen 





wore no more cloth flockings. He adds, that king Henry . 


wore only cloth hofe, cut of ell-broad taffeta, or that by great 
chance there came a pair of long Spanifh filk ftockings fent him 
for a great prefent; and that Edward the VIth had a pre- 
fent of that kind made to him.” But an earlier era is af; 
figned to this art by Chambers’s Diftionary; which fays, ‘‘ that 
though it is difficult to affign the origin of this art, yet it is 
commonly attributed to the Scots, on this ground, that, the 
firft works of this kind came from thence; and on thts ac- 


count the company off nas ‘boii, eftablithed. at-Paris in 
1527s 
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1527, took for their patron St. Fiacre, wlio is faid to be the 
fon of a king of Scotland.”’—If this Scotch art was fo far ad- 
vanced in a foreign country at the beginning of the fixteenth 
century, cam there be a doubt of its being knowh in England 
half a century earlier? At leaft the art of knitting, and weay- 
ing bone-lace, was more ancient than queen Ehzabeth’s time ; 
for Shakfpeare fpeaks of old and axtick fongs, which 


«« The fpinfters and the éitters in the fun, 
And the free maids that weave their thread with bone, 
Did * ufe to chaunt.”” ——Twelfth Night, A&ii. fe. 4. 


« But the art of Auitting bofen may. be traced: back to the be- 
ginning of the fixteenth century at leaft, by the authentic tef- 
timony of John Palfgrave, inftructor in the French tongue to 
the princefs Mary, daughter of Henry the VIith; who, in his 
“* Eclairceflement de la langue Frangoife, printed in 1530,” 
thus explains the feveral meanings of the word £uit : 

“© ih. T duit a knott—Je noue.——zd. I &aytt as a matt- 
maker knytheth—Je tys—J’ay tyfle—tyftre. He can knitt 
netts well—lIl fcayt bien tyftre des raytz.—-—-3d. I Auitt bon- 
netts or hofen—Je laffe. She that fytteth kuyttinge from mor- 
row to eve can fcantly win her bread—Celle qui ne fait que 
Jaffer depuis matin, jufqu au foyre, a grant peyne peut elle 
gagner fon payn.—a,th. I £ayzt or bind together—Je annexe.” 

‘ As, therefore, the expreflion of kuitting hofen is uled by 
Paligrave, there can be little doubt but it obtained in Row- 
ley’s time, efpecially as the fenfe is not neceflarily confined té 
the prefent mode of knitting fockings ; for 1% might only imply 
lacing, agreeably to the French explanation of Palfgrave ; but 
it was certainly much more than fa/fening or binding together, 
which he mentions as a different fenfe of the word.—Ho/en,. or 
ftockings, of whatever materials made, (before knitting was 
invented) were neceffarily to be cut, fhaped, and faftened to 
the leg. Eleanor might in this manner have been kaitring her 
avhite bofen, and preparing them for wear.—Gafcoigne, in his 
fatire called the Steel of Glafs, p, 296, defcribes one part of 
the finery of drefs in his time, viz. anno 1579, as confifting 


‘In flk knitt hofe and-Spanish leather thoes.’ 


We beg pardon for the length of the quotation, and fhall 
not detain or. infult the reader with a long commentary. Knit 
worfted ftockings are the invention of the fixteenth century, 
and to prove that 4/k xknir ones were of earlier date, we 
have a quotation in which the very word in difpute does not 
occur; and we have, then, a quotation from Chambers, 


_which 


* 6 Doufetochanunt it” aré the words ot Shakfpeare. The Bese has 
Changed the tenfe, and it changes the whole tenor of hisarguments 
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which mentions ‘ knitting’ indeed; but the only evidence, 
and that too an uncertain report, is, of its eftablifhment in 
France, a country whofe communication with Scotland was 
frequent and intimate, while, with England, it was flight and . 
tranfitory. After all, it was a century too late for the pur- 
pofe, and, if it had been generally known in Scotland or 
France, it could fcarcely be expeéted to have arrived at 
an obfcure provincial town, and to have been an obje& of 
attention to a folitary monk, The remainder of the note 
is too contemptible to deferve 2 moment’s thought. —On 
the whole, every part of the Battle of Haftings bears fo 
ftrong a refemblance to the Iliad, that we cannot doubt 
their origin, efpecially as we find more often, the additions 
and peculiarities of the tranflator than of the poet. The 
reverend annotator labours to prove the contrary ; but he has, 
n no one inftance, fhown the copy to be from Homer, from any 
difcriminating circumftance not attended to by the tranflator, in 
that, or fimilar paffages. The language is indeed generally 
lefs diffufive, and fometimes on that account more energetic, 
and more nearly like Homer than Pope; but this very general 
refemblance, in a poet whofe rapidity was unequalled, and 
who fketched, at one effort, from a glowing vigorous imagi- 
nation, can be no foundation for an argument. In fact, Chat- 
terton and Homer wrote for bread, Pope for fame. The for- 
mer were content if they produced their poems fplendid, vi- 
gorous, and animated ; if they caught the fancy, and carried 
the imagination of their hearers inte other times, and difplay- 
ed the tranfactions of other periods. ‘The latter laboured with 
afcrupulous accuracy, in a polifhed age, and trufted lefs to 
his fubje&, which wanted the peculiar grace of novelty, than 
tothe artificial arrangement of his images, and the glowing 
tuxuriance of his language. It is this which conftitutes the 
peculiar difference; and, in this view, we have not ftated the 
improbability of Rowley’s having ever feen Homer, or his hav- 
ing attended to him, in an age, when Lucan and Statius were 
univerfally admired, and, when the feverer ftudies were re- 
Jaxed by the contemplation of the tinfel of Italian poetry, and 
the imagination amufed by the conceits of thofe who, like 
Baves, endeavoured only to ‘ elevate and {yrprife.’ 

There is, -however,-another poet, who has not yet been 
fufficiently attended to in the conteft. We trace in various 
parts the fpirit of Offian, riding on his dark blue cloud, 
* Blood fmokes on the fteel—Arrows defcend in clouds—Eyes 
fhoot fire, like the blazing ftar at night—Swift as the falling 
Stars—like thunder rolling at the noon of day.’ Thefe are 
duch expreffions as we might naturally expect from a ftudent of 
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this eae of other times, from a lively imagination, captivated 
with the glare of novelty, and animated by the fpirit of 
poetry, which breathes in many parts of thefe beautiful relics. 
A more careful fearch would point out other paffages equally 
difcriminated, and greater limits would allow of a more ex- 
tenfive illuftration. 

Shakfpeare alfo, ‘ Fancy’s wayward child,’ fhared the at= 
tention of our young poet. We feel his energetic powers in 
many parts of thefe poems; and, though the paflages do not 
catch the attention, as when furrounded with the glittering 
trifles of Sherlock, though they unite with eafe and propriety, 
and form one entire whole, with Chatterton’s ow produétions, 
yet the ftudent of Shakfpeare and of nature will often trace 
fuch imitations, as could not be the effé&t of chance, or the 
confequences of the fame original impreflion. In fhort, it is 
not eafy to fay in what author Chatterton cannot be diftinétl 
traced. Will not the reader fmile, when he is told that Hop- 
kins and Sternhold, and the reverend Doddridge, have fup.- 
plied this young Edwin with fome of his images, or fuggefted 
the meafure of his verfe? Shall we for a moment doubt of the 
original of the following verfe, . 


* From race to race thy family 
(All fovereigns) fhall endure.’ 
Again, , 
‘ My name fhall liye for aye.’ 
Once more, 
« By the Godde 
That fits enthroned on high.’ 


Chatterton, in his Letters, fpeaks of one * Lewis, a pul- 
pit fop,’ whom he had heard. Mr. Lewis, who had attraéted 
Chatterton’s atteation, and excited his feverity, was the even- 
ing leturer at Caftle Mead meeting, in Briftol,; where Dr. 
Doddridge’s hymns were fung. In one of the Sunday hymns 
is the following line, 


‘ And clofed his eyes to fee his God.”’ 


And, in the Battle of Haftings, we have the following very 
fimilar one, 


* He clos’d his eyen and op’d them with the bleft.’ 


But this is a digreffion, fince we muft again refume the fubje% 
of imitations ; it is not, we hope, unpardonable, and may 
not be difagreeable, for to follow our author with precifion 3 is, 
‘in general, a tafk barren and difagreeable. 

We foon arrive at the letter to the Dygne Maftre Canynge ; 
and we there meet with an imitation of Hudibras, fo palpable 
that 
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that iteven roufes the reverend editor from the pleafing dteage 
into which his fecurity had lulled him. 


« A man afcaunce upon a piece may lodk, 
And fhake his hedde, to ftir his rede about.’ 


On which the Dean remarks, ‘ This is net unlike the def 
cription of Sidrophel in Hudibras ; 


* Who having three times fhook his head, 
To ftir his wit up, thus he faid.” 


Ben Johnfon has alfo a fimilar expreflion in the comedy of 
Every Man in his Humour ;—‘ Edward Knowell.—’ Slight, 
he fhakes his head like a bottle, to feel an’ there be any brain 
in it.? A& iv, Scene 2.—-But it does not follow that thefe are 
plagiarifms either from Johnfon or Butler; for the idea con- 
nected with the action, like others annexed to various geftures 
of the body, is founded in nature, and eftablifhed by ancient 
and general cuftom, and therefore at all times open to every 
‘wan s obfervation.’—He has forgot to obferve, that the word 
“ piece,’ applied in this way, was palpably modern. . It is 
ridiculed in Shakfpeare, as affeéted and pedantical; but this 
obfervation would fcarcely have fnited an editor, who looks 
* neither to the right or to the left, left love or pity fhould feduce 
him ont of his way.” He has quoted the lines in Hudibras, 
and we fhall examine his reafoning. ‘The action of fhaking the 
head is the ufual exprefflion of doubt, diftruft, denial, and 
fometimes of anger; it is never the characteriftic of mature 
thought, or deep deliberation. In fact it is the quaint, the 
unexpected combination of the fubfequent image, which has 
gained it popularity; for we are. pleafed with the conceit, and 
_ do not wait to examine the juftice of the conception. If the 
Dean looks into the beft critical authors, he will find this to be 
the very definition of wit; an unexpected combination of 
images, iw themfelves diftant and diftinét, but which are 
brought together by a coincidence entirely artifiqial. We do 
not mean to quote the words but the meaning of critics, and 
the ampleft commentary would be the confideration of the 
different paffages in the very pleafing and witty poem of Hudi- 
bras. We muft not be minute in our criticifms, left the length 
of the article fhould render it difeufting ; and yet-it is almof . 
impoflible to avoid remarking the antiquarian importance of 
the annotator in difplaying the architecture of a caftle, and 
proving it to be the drawing of Rowley, though he confeffes it 
_ is the work of no given age, but a fanciful congeries of orna- 
ments, withoutdefign, and without meaning. The origin of 
AChatterton’s heraldic difquifitions are well. known, and the 
arms 
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arms in queftion might be furnifhed from a book in the poffeffion 
of every coach-painter in England, (Guillim’s Heraldry.)—It 
excites a different fenfation to obferve the conduct of the an- 
tiquarian on another occafion, and pity takes place of every 
other paffion. Dryden has made Cleomenes talk of the Co 
pernican fyftem many years before its invention, and an eme 
peror of Barbary appears in another play to be intimately ac- 
quainted with the Roman poets; yet thefe are trifling ana. 
chronifms to the pretended Rowley’s, who talks of Turkes be 
fore the name had an exiftence. 


* And beareth meynte of Turkes.onto the greene.” 


This circumftance muft at once decide the controverfy ; for 
unlefs Rowley had been infpired by fome other power than 
that of poetry, he could not have fixed on a name which con- 
Si{ediy did not exift for many years afterwards. ‘The Dean, 
however, only obferves that ‘ HE SPEAKS BY ANTICIPATION 
OF THE TuRKs, who having conquered the Saracens, againft 
whom the crafade was directed, became a fovereign power in 
1274, and fixed théir feat of empire at Conftantinople i in 1453. 
Though they were originally Heathens, they embraced Ma- 
hometifm, the religion of the people whom they had con- 
quered. The terrible ideas which the Chriitians had enter- 
tained of the Saracens during the crufade, made the wri‘ers 
of thofe times to rank them under the general title of Hea- 
thens, who are by them ftyled Saracens. Thus Gower and 
Pierce Plowman call Trajan a Saracen; anda poetical verfion 
of the Gofpels for Sundays, not lefs ancient than Chaucer’s 
time, gives the fame name to the Heathens mentioned in the 
Old Teftament. Robert of Gloucefter fays, that St. Edwyn 
forfook the Law Sarracyn, i. e. the Pagan religion. And in 
a romance of Merlin (Cotton Library, Caligula, A. 2. f. 33.} 
the Saxons are called Saracens,’ eye 

We meant to have made fome obfervations on the very dif- 
ferent accounts of the tranfaétion between Chatterton and Rud- 
hall, on the means of blackening parchments, but we fhall de- 
fer it till our Review of Mr. Warton’s pamphlet. 

We cannot conclude this part of our fubje&t without men. 
tioning a few different words, which the Dean obferves that 
Chatterton did not underftand. He, however, certainly un- 
derftood Ais own meaning ; and, if that is agreeable to, and 
confiftent with the context, no argument can be derived from 
the explanation not being equally exact with that of Junius, 
and the Snopnp tsar! aap Parvulorum, 

We allowed ‘ drefte,’ p. 231, is not properly explained ; 
but the fpeech of Hurra oppofes the talking coward to the 
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referved hero; and is it not natural, in that view, to fay 
that, ‘ The cock fpeaks Least tho’ ready to fight ?? 

Chatterton was not aware that every word would have been 
canvafled with antiquarian ‘accuracy. We were ourfelves 
ftartled at the note on the ‘ merk plant.” The nighthhade is 
not a parafitical plant; but then it is certain that this name is 
never applied to the ivy, and the context clears up the diffi- 
culty. ‘ Battayle fmeething with new quenched gore,’ em- 
braces ‘ pleafure’ like a ‘ dark plant ;? for it is the name of 
no particular vegetable, but was coined for the purpofe of ex-. 
prefling the contraft between the damfel and her paramour. 
We are much miftaken if we have not feen the original of this 
idea in a ludicrous fong, defcriptive of the embraces of a lady 
and her black lover. | 

Houton, and our editor’s folemn trifling, have been already 
commented on and explained in the Monthly Review. ‘ Blede,”’ 
in p. 396, certainly refers to death, as will appear from the 
context. Old language, which was far from copious, feldom 
poffefled many words of a fimilar meaning, and we have al- 
ready, in this page, an old word for abide: yet, in Rowley, 
we meet with Danes and Dacians, Mancas and Marks, Eftels 
and Stars, Meas and Meadows. This 1s a proof of a language 
copious and expreflive, not of one emerging from barbarity, 
and though energetic and nervous, yet often fcanty and defi- 
cient. In fhort, itis a proof of a greater cultivation and re- 
finement than it could have had in the days of Rowley. 


There is ftill another word, that is criticifed, as not interpreted 
with exaétnefs. ‘ Blent,’ p. 410, is faid to mean ‘ mixed,’ 
not * ceafed;’ but we are well affured of the fource. In Bai- 
ley’s Di€tionary it hath both meanings, but the /af is marked 
as obfolete, and for the other the authority of Spenfer is quot- 
ed. This very preference is ftriking and important. Rowley 
would certainly have taken the old meaning, and Chatterton, 
in imitation, probably did the fame. -It is fuitable to the con- 
text, and, in every refpect, the interpretation of the word in 
that place is proper. 

Perhaps we have already followed our editor with too {crupul- 
ous exaétnefs, and we fhall now foon take our leave. We would 
do it with candour and gpod humour, though we cannot ex- 
prefs our delight at the entertainment. But there is yet a fubject 
that requires our attention. Chatterton has been faid to imi- 
tate every poet from Pope and Dryden to Hopkins and Stern- 
hold. It is not our intention to increafe the number of collec- 
tors of parallel paflages, for many have been colleéted with great 
ingenuity and exacinefs, if we are rightly informed, by the ac- 
curate coadjutor of Dr. Johnfn in his edition of — 
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But the Dean has repeatedly queftioned the probability of the 
imitation, and contended, that each poet had only copied na- 
ture. We allow, indeed, that many expreffions are fo general, 
that they may have been eafily fuggefted, by the moit familiar 
ideas. It has been contended, that ‘ go before, I’Il follow,’ 
was a tranflation of Terence’s ‘I pre, fequar:’ and, in the 
prefent poems, ‘ And tears began to flow,’ are the very words 
of Dryden. But, in thefe inflances, the expreflions are ob- 
vious and familiar ; they may indeed be imitations, but there 
is little room to fufpect it*. A difputant on either fide may, 
however, be fuppofed partial in fuch a controverfy ; we will ef- 
tablifh an umpire, whofe judgment is unqueftionable, and 
whofe impartiality cannot, in the prefent inflance, be im- 
peached : we mean the learned and judicious Dr. Hurd. 
His difcourfe on Poetical Imitation, publifhed in his Com.- 
mentary on the Epiftles of Horace to the Pifos and Auguftus, 
has been equally the admiration of the elegant critic and learn- 
ed fcholar. It points out, with much precifion, the different 
caufes which may occafion an apparent imitation, as well as 
the difcriminating marks which will detect a real one. 

The firft mark is, ‘ An identity of expreffion, efpecially 
when carried on through an entire fentence,’ If this be juit, 
can we doubt whence the line above quoted was derived, 


* His noble foul came rufhing from the wound.’ 
Or,—* Why art thou all that Pointelle can bewreene ?? 


Again,‘ Be your names blafted from the roll of dome,’ 
in modern Englifh exaétly refembles, 


¢ My name be blotted from the book of life.’ 
; Shak{p, Rich. II, 
Thefe. fimilarities are endlefs. 

II, ‘ Where the fimilarity of thought and application of it 
is ftriking.? ‘There is a very peculiar inftance of this in a mes 
taphor apparently copied from Gray, ‘ Clouds of carnage.’ 
Again, in the Battle of Haftings, 

* Where lyfe and dethe ftrove for the mafterie,’ 
We find the thought and the application in Shakfpeare, 


* That Death and Nature do contend about them 
Whether they die or live , 


Ill. ‘ Even in a paraphrafe, if fome fragments of the in- 
ventor’s language remain, the imitation may be traced.’ 





* As 


® It thould be remembered however, that 4et4 in Dryden and 
Rowley the words ‘ And tears began to flow’ form a complete verfe, 
This is more than can well be allowed to accidental coincidence. 
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that iteven roufes the reverend editor from the pleafing dreams 
into which his fecurity had lulled him. 


« A man afcaunce upon a pivce may look, 
And thake his hedde, to ftir his rede about." 


On which the Dean remarks, ‘ This is not unlike the def. 
¢ription of Sidrophel in Hudibras ; 


* Who having three times hook his head, 
To ftir his wit up, thus he faid.’ 


Ben Johnfon has alfo a fimilar expreflion in the comedy of 
Every Man in his Humour :—-‘ Edward Knowell.—’Slight, 
he fhakes his head like a bottle, to feel an’ there be any brain 
in it.’ A& iv. Scene 2.—But it does not follow that thefe are 
plagiarifms either from Johnfon or Butler; for the idea con- 
nected with the aétion, like others annexed to various geftures 
of the body, is founded in nature, and eftablifhed by ancient 
and general cuftom, and therefore at all times open to every 
man’s obfervation.’—He has forgot to obferve, that the word 
* piece,’ applied in this way, was palpably modern. It is 
ridiculed in Shakfpeare, as affefted and pedantical; but this 
obfervation would fcarcely hqve fuitéd an editor, who looks 
* neither to the right or to the left, left love or pity fhould feduce 
him out of his way.’ He has ‘quoted the lines in Hudibras, 
and we fhall examine his reafoning. The action of fhaking the 
head is the wfual expreffion of doubt, diftruft, denial, and 
fometimes of anger; it is never the charatteriftic of mature 
thought, or deep deliberation, in fact it is the quaint, the 
unexpected combination of the fabfequent image, which has 
gained it popularity; for we are pleafed with the cenceit, and 
Ho not wait to examine the juftice of the conception.’ If the 
Dean looks into the beft critical authors, he wiil find this to be 
the very definition of wit; an unexpected combination of 


images, in themfelyes diftant and diftinct, but which are ~ 


brought together by a coincidence entirely artificial. We do 
not mean to quote the words but the meaning of critics, and 
the ampleft commentary would be the confideration of the 
different paffages in the very pleafing and witty poem of Hudi- 
bras. We muft not be minute in onr criticifms, left the length 
of the article fhould render it difgufting ; and yet it is almof 
impoffible to avoid remarking the antiquarian importance of 
the annotator in difplaying the architecture of a caftle, and 
proving it to be the drawing of Rowley, thoygh he confeffes it 
is the work of no given age, but a fanciful congeries of orna- 
ments, without defign, and without meaning. The origin of 
Chatterton’s Heraldic difquifitions are well known, and the 
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arms in queftion might be furnifhed from a book in the poffeffion 
of every coach-painter in England, (Guillim’s Heraldry.) —I¢ 
excites a different fenfation to obferve the condué of the an~ 
tiquarian on another occafion, and pity takes place of every 
other paflion. Dryden has made Cleomenes talk of the Co. 
pernican fyftem many years before its invention, and an em- 
peror of Barbary appearsin another play to be intimately ac- 
quainted with the Roman poets; yet thefe are trifling ana. 


chronifms to the pretended Rowley’s, who talks of Turkes be- 
fore the name had an exiftence, 


‘ And beareth meynte of Turkes onto the greene.” 


This circumftance muft at once'decide the controverfy ; for 
unlefs Rowley had been infpired by fome other power than 
that of poetry, he could not have fixed on a name which con- 
Sijedly did not exift for many years afterwards. The Dean, 
however, only obferves that * HE SPEAKS BY ANTICIPATION 
or THE TuRxs, who having conquered the Saracens, againft 
whom the crufade was direfted, became a fovereign power in 
1274, and fixed their feat of empire at Conftantinople in 1453. 
Though they were originally Heathens, they embraced Ma- 
hometifm, the religion of the people whom they had con- 
guered. The terrible ideas which the Chriftians had enter- 
‘tained of the Saracens during the crufade, made the writers 
of thofe times to rank them under the general title of Hea- 
thens, who are by them ftyled Saracens. Thus Gower and 
Pierce Plowman call Trajan a Saracen ; anda poetical verfion 
‘of the Gofpels for Sundays, not lefs ancient than Chaucer’s 
time, gives the fame name to the Heathens mentioned in the 
Old Teftament. Robert of Gloucefter fays, that St. Edwyn 
forfook the Law Sarracyn, i. e. the Pagan religion. And in 
a romance of Merlin (Cotton Library, Caligula, A. z. f..33,) 
‘the Saxons are called Saracens.’ 
_ We meant to have made fome obfervations on the very dif- 
ferent accounts of the tranfaétion between Chatterton and Rud- 
hall, on the means of blackening parchments, but we {hall de- 
fer it till our Review of Mr. Warton’s pamphlet. 
_ ‘We cannot conclude this part of our fubje& without men. 
tioning a few different words, which the Dean obferves that 
Chatterton did not underftand. He, however, certainly un- 
derftood bis own meaning ; and, if that is agreeabie to, and 
confiftent with the context, no argument can be derived from 
_the explanation not being equally exact with that of Junius, 
and the Paoenptanrsam Parvulorum. 
_ We allowed ‘ drefte,’ p. 231, is not properly explained ; 
but the fpeech of Huira oppofes the talking coward to the 
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referved hero; and is it not natural, in that view, to fay 
that, ‘ The cock fpeaks Least tho’ ready to fight ? 

Chatterton was not aware that every word would have been 
canvafied with antiquarian accuragy. We were ourfelves 
ftartled at the note on the ‘ merk plant.’ The nightfhade is 
not a parafitical plant; but then it is certain that this name is 
never applied to the ivy, and the context clears up the diffi- 
culty. ‘ Battayle fmeething with new quenched gore,’ em- 
braces ‘ pleafure’ like a ‘ dark plant ;’ for it is the name of 
no particular vegetable, but was coined for the purpofe of ex- 
prefling the contraft between the damfel and her paramour. 
We are much miftaken if we have not feen the original of this 
idea in a ludicrous fong, defcriptive of the embraces of a lady 
and her black lover. 

Houton, and our editor’s folemn trifling, have been already 
commented on and explained in the Monthly Review. ‘ Blede,’ 
in p. 396, certainly refers to death, as will appear from the 
‘context, Old language, which was far from copious, feldom 
poffeffed many words of a fimilar meaning, and we have al- 
ready, in this page, an old word for abide: yet, in Rowley, 
we meet with Danes and Dacians, Mancas and Marks, Eftels 
and Stars, Meas and Meadows. This is a proof of a language 
copious and expreffive, not of one emerging from barbarity, 
and though energetic and nervous, yet often fcanty and defi- 
cient. In fhort, itis a proof of a greater cultivation and re- 
finement than it could have had in the days of Rowley. 
There is ftill another word, that is criticifed, as not interpreted 
with,exattnefs. ‘ Blent,’ p. 410, is faid to mean * mixed,’ 
not ‘ ceafed;’ but we are well affured of the fource. In Bai- 
ley’s Dictionary it hath both meanings, but the /af is marked 
as obfolete, and for the other the authority of Spenfer is quot- 
ed. This very preference is ftriking and important. Rowley 
would certainly have taken the old meaning, and Chatterton, 
in imitation, probably did the fame. It is fuitable to the con- 
text, and, in every refpect, the interpretation of the word in 
that place is proper. 

Perhaps we have already fellowed our editor with too fcrupul- 
ous exactnefs, and we fhall now foon take our leave. We would 
do it with candour and good humour, though we cannot ex- 
prefs our delight at the entertainment. But there is yet a fubject 
that requires our attention. Chatterton has been faid to imi- 
tate every poet from Pope and Dryden to Hopkins and Stern- 
hold. It is not our intention to increafe the number of eollec- 
tors of parallel paffages, for many have been colle&ted with great 
ingenuity and exactnefs, if we are rightly informed, by the ac- 
surate coadjutor of Dr. Johnfon in his edition of — 
ut 
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But the Dean has repeatedly queftioned the probability of the 
imitation, and contended, that each poet had only copied na- 
ture. We allow, indeed, that many expreflions are fo general, 
that they may have been eafily fuggefted, by the moft familiar 
ideas. It has been contended, that ‘ go before, I’ll follow,? 
was a tranflation of Terence’s ‘I prez, fequar:’ and, in the 
prefent poems, ‘ And tears began to flow,’ are the very words 
of Dryden. But, in thefe inftances, the expreflions are ob- 
vious and familiar ; they may indeed be imitations, but there 
is little room to fufpeé& it*. A difputant on either fide may, 
however, be fuppofed partial in fuch a controverfy ; we will ef- 
tablifh an umpire, whofe judgment is unqueftionable, and 
whofe impartiality cannot, in the prefent inftance; be im- 
peached : we mean the learned and judicious Dr. Hurd. 
His difcourfe on Poetical Imitation, publifhed in his Com- 
mentary on the Epiftles of Horace to the Pifos and Auguftus, 
has been equally the admiration of the elegant critic and learn- 
ed fcholar. It points out, with much precifion, the different 
caufes which may occafion an apparent imitation, as well as 
the difcriminating marks which will deteét a real one. 

The firft mark is, ¢ An identity of expreflion, efpecially 
when carried on through an entire fentence.’ If this be juft, 
can we doubt whence the line above quoted was derived, 


« His noble foul came rufhing from the wound.’ - 
Or,—* Why art thou all that Pointelle can bewreene 2? 


, Again,—* Be your names blafted from the roll of dome,’ 


in modern Englifh exa&tly refembles, 
« My name be blotted from the book of life.’ 
Shak{fp, Rich. II. 
Thefe fimilarities are endlefs. 

II, * Where the fimilarity of thought and application of it 
is ftriking.’ There is a very peculiar inftance of this in a me- 
taphor apparently copied from Gray, ‘ Clouds of carnage.” 
Again, in the Battle of Haftings, 

‘ Where lyfe and dethe ftrove for the mafterie,” 


We find the thought and the application in Shak{peare, 
‘ That Death and Nature do contend about them 
Whether they die or live ; 


Ill. *‘ Even in a paraphrafe, if fome fragments of the in- 
ventor’s Janguage remain, the imitation may be traced.’ 
° As 
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* It thould be remembered however, that 40th in Dryden arid 
Rowley the words ¢ And tears began to flow’ form a complete verfe, 
This is more than can well be allowed to accidental coincidence. 
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© As ouphant faieries, whan the moone fheenes bryghte, 

In little circles daunce upon the greene, 

All living creatures flie far ‘from. their fyghte,. 

Ne by the race of deftinie be feen ; 
For what he be’ that ouphant faieries ftryke, , 
‘Fheir foules will wander to Kyng Offa’s dyke.’ | 


This is decidedly from Shakfpeare, and, as certainly, front 
Warburton’ sedition, as‘has been already explained e, 


* You moon fhine revellers, and fhades of night, 
You ouphen heirs of fixed deftinie ; 

, He who /peaks to them fhall die, 
T’ll wink and couch, no man their works mufteye. 


IV. * A peculiar and no very natural arrangement of words.’ 


© An arrow with a filver bede drewe he.’ 


Battle of Haft. Parr I. 
“Thus in Chevy Chace, 


« An arrow of a cloth yard long 
Up to the bead drew he.’ 


But in the more majeftic Seconp Part of the Battle we find, 
* And fcatters nights remains from out the ty.’ 

Mott certainly it is the language and idea of Milton, who fays, 
* Scatters the rear of darknefs thin,’ , 


V. © The uncommon conftruction of words no¢ identical on 
a fimilar fubje&.’ In the firft Eclogue we read, 


© Now doeth Englonde weare a bloudie dreffe, 
And with her champyonne’s gore her face depeynéte.” 
The conftruction and fubjet are exatly fimilar to Shak{peare’s 
in Henry IV. Part I. 


© When I fhall wear a garment all of blood, 
And ftain my favours ina bloody maf.’ 


VI. © A fingle word when new and uncommon.’ The feeve 
unravels. Shakfpeare: fays, * The ravelled Sleeve of Care.’ 
Again, 

- § Mie honoure yett fome dr rybblet joie may fynde.’ 

His favourite and original Shak{peare, ina fimilar fituation, 
_giakes his hero fay,” 

| * I thould have found, in fome part of my: foul, - 
A drop of patience? — 





® See Monthly Review. - 
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Vil. * The improper ufe of.an ancommen expréffon in very 
exa@ writers.’ Poor Chatterton! this is not deferiptive of 
thee. Thy fhort life was indeed {pent in purfuit of fame, but 
the fire of thy genius didnot lead thee to purfue it by an exact 
polifh, or repeated attentions. The lime labor & mora mutt 
be fought in poets furrounded with eafe and affluence; it may 
be confpicuous in the work of areclufe monk, but not in one 
of an active vigofous imagination. If exattnefs were the cha- 
racteriftic of thefe poems, it might be a ftriking argument of 


their authenticity ; but they are fometimes loofe in -their ar-. 


rangement, and inaccurate in their metaphors. If howgver 
the poet were not himfelf exatt, accident, or fome other caufe, 
led him to the perufal of a work, where the fault is probably 
too vehement a firuggle for accuracy, and an unneceflary refine- 
ment, we mean Warburton’s edition of Shakfpeare. There is 
an additional proof that his old words were taken from modern 
copies, in the word ‘ unaknelled;’ it is the emendation of Pope, 
for the old term ‘ uxanealed,’ and is, at once, an inftance of 
this mark of imitation, and a ‘proof of the fource, from which 
thedpirit of ‘his poetry was derived. But we muft return— 
IX. ‘When the expreffion ts antique in the writer’s own 
tanguage.” This imitation leads to the confideration of mo- 
dern poetry ‘only. We have, indeed, found fome expreffions 
fcarcely fuited to the era of the reputed Rowley ;_ but are hard- 
ly confident enough of our knowlege of antiquity to hazard a 


-remark., It is-certain; however, that the following line is not 


of that age, 
‘ Rycharde of ‘Lyon’s hearte to fight.is gone.” 


X. © Identity of rhyme, joined to a fimilarity of expref- 
fion.? Will any one doubt the following imitation from this 
mark? 

So right-the fhaft he feet, 
The grey goofe wing that was thereon 
In his heart blood was wett. Chevy Chafe, 
The grey goofe pinion that thereon was ett 
Eftfoons with {moking crim/az blood was wett. 
Battle of Haftings. 

XI. ‘ Flatnefs of.expreffion, .for ithe fake. of rhyme, in an 
exact writer.” We defpaired of finding this mark of imita- 
tion, for the fpirit and fire of our author’s poetry gives few 
inftances of a flat expreflion.—But is not the following of this 
kind? And an imitation of honeft Sternhold ? 

Let mercy rule thyne infante reigne, 
*T will faf# thy crown full fure ; 
From race to race thy familie, 
All fovereigns, thallendure. Sir Cha, Bawdin. 


Vou. LIV. Fyly, 1782, Cc XII, 





~ 18  Roftvley?s Poms. 
ovXIT. ¢ The? fame” paufe and thi of éxpreffion.’ - In the 


F: fame poem are’thefe lines, ' 


¢ The cruel axe that cuts thye necke, 
It eke fhall end my lyfe.’ 


~ “And in the popular opera of Pay we find a fimilas exprefiion 
cand -metre, ‘ag Wl 


~~ For ‘on the rope A hangs my dear 
Depends. poor Polly’s life. 


.. XIH.. * Efpecially when . joined with filer er — 
TP bus, 








My: love is As dead—gone to his dethe cok: Ella. 
jong No; no, he’sdead—gone to his death bed. Hamlet. 
o. KIV. © A feeming quaintnefs and obfcurity of expreffion.’ 
The “iron wood,’ already quoted, is a ftriking inftance of 
«this mark ; and we have alfo mentiondd another, 


And fhake his hede to ftir his rede about, 


~ XV. * An exaét.copy in paflages not familiar, or likely t to 
be detected.’ We have already a curious inftance of this, in 
the paflage quoted from Voflius ; and it has been afferted, we 
“believe by Mr. Croft, that the fix firft lines of the pro- 
; logue to the tragedy of Godwyn are verfified from the be- 
‘ginning of the article in the Biographia Britannica. This 
fentiment, in the firft fix lines, is.certainly not entire -in the 
introduction to the article of Godwin, but the latter part of his 
 Injuftice to the church is afterwards exprefled ; and the plan 
of the whale refembles fo much the account of the banifhment 
of Godwinne in this colleftion, that there can be little doubt 
- of the fource from which his information was derived. 

We -have thus purfued our poet through the different fteps 
by which imitations can be moft certainly | traced; and have 
taken the moft ftriking materials that fell in our way, without 
much folicitude to whofe diligence and affiduity we have been 
indebted ; in fat, we had fach a large colleétion that we really 
found, our plenty had all the effect of poverty ; it was difficult 
to fele&t, where numerous paflages were equally adapted for ad- 
miffion... We have.therefore taken the liberty of abridging the 

‘ language of Dr. Hurd; and have quoted the fhorteft paflages 
that could illuftrate his rules. We muft now finith this very 

_ long article: we. have attended the editor with patience, 

_through a great extent, and hope we have fully proved our 
firft affertions. ‘ Sequimur: probabiliora, & refellere fine ira- 
cundia & +efelli fine pertinacta parati fumus.’ 


An 
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An Archaeological Epifil to the reverend and worfoipful F. Milles, 
Dean of Exeter, Sc. to which is annexed a Gloffary, extraa- 


ed from that of the learned Dean. Second. Edition. fo. 
1s. Nicholls, 


HAT have we here? Herod out-heroded! It is very 
true: Chatterton has no chance with this archeological 
hero; the words are longer, have more confonants, and the ~ 
old words are more numerous in this modern ruin than in any 
of the jucubrations of the celebrated Rowley. If he did not 


therefore confefs his age, we fhould, atleaft, think him Row- 


ley’s elder brother, and not much below the celebrated Ro- 
bert of Gloucefter, whofe elegant metre and flowing rhymes 
have excited the admiration of Mr. Bryant. The poem, how- 
ever, in its progrefs, degenerates into the language of our 
own times, and celebrates the heroes of the prefent agé: but 
this is an inconfiderable obftacle; a true antiquary will eafi- 
ly difcern,. that thefe are the interpolations of a tranfcriber, 
who gueffes when he fhould inveftigate, and compofed when 
he fhould only have read. . 

The preface is highly humorous. The author claims the 
‘ fee fimple right’ of this mode of writing, if the difputed 
poems fhould be: proved fpurious. We have no objection 
to contribute our labours to his fuccefs; but fear that a ‘ ca- 


veat’ will appear in favour of Mr. Malone, whofe archzo- 


logical attempts were prior to thofe now before us. . The 
gentlemen of Weftminfter-hall muft then decide; and we 
would recommend the reverend -etymologift, Mr. Horne,“ 
either as follicitor or advocate. Dr Jemuion fhares alfo 
the ridicule of our lively author, who feems fcarcely able to 
forgive his difrefpe€&t for Milton’s political tenets, and the 
venal direliction of his own; but this fubjeé&t would lead us 
from our path. We confefs that ae felt a peculiar pleafure 
from the animated little piece of the prefent author ; we were 
wearied with folemn farce and founding trifles; and were dif- 
gufted even with the profpect of vidlory, in a trifling conteft. 
It is fair that our readers fhould flare the pleafure ; we fhall 
therefore, as a fhort fpecimen, of the preface, tranfcribe the 
poft{cript. 


‘ P. S. I have lately conceived that, as Dryden, Pope, &c. 
employed their great talents in tranflating Virgil, Homer, 
&c. that it would be a very commendable employment for. the 
poets of the prefent age to treat fome of the better fort of 
their predeceffors, fuch as Shakfpeare and Milton, in a fimilar 
manner, by putting them into archeological language. ‘This, 
however, I would not call tranflation, but tran/mutation, for a 
very obvious reafon, It is, I believe, a fettled point among 

C2 the 
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20 An Archaeological Epiftle to Deax Milles. 


the critics, with Dr. Johnfon at their head, that the greateft 
fault of Milton (exclufive of his political \tenets) is, that” he 
writ-in blank verfe. See then and admire’ how etd this 
might be remedied. . Si 
ParapisE Lost, Book I. 4 
Offe mannes fyrfte bykrous volunde wolle I finge, | 
And. offe the fruie offe yatte caltyfnyd tre. 
Whofe lethal tafte into thys worlde dydde brynge 
Bothe marthe and tene to all pofteritie. 
How very near alfo (in point of dramatic excellence) evita 
. Shakfpeare come to the author of Alla, if fome of his beft 
pieces were thus tranfmuted! As for inftance the foliloquy of 
Hamlet, “‘ To be, or not to be.” 
To blynne or not to blynne the denwere is ; 
Gif it be bette wythin the fpryte to beare 
The bawfyn floes and tackels of dyftreffe, 
Aad by forloynyng amenufe them clere. 
But I throw thefe trifles out, only to whet the appetite of the 
reader, for what he is to feafton in the fubfequent pages,’ 
The poem itfelf is little more than a Rowleian addrefs to 
the different perfonages of the controverfy, in eafy and jroni- 
¢al ftrains. The caufe of the eafy langwage the author has 
explained in his preface. In fuch cafes, he fays, ‘ Rhymes 
may be found as plenty as blackberries,’ for archeology in- 
troduces ‘ a regiment of new-old words,’ and we may take ei- 
ther the old or the new ones, ‘as fuits convenience. Another 
relief is, that you need not be folicitous about grammar ; for 
a commentator will eafily heal every wound of Prifcian’s head ; 
but the inftar omnium is the ‘dear ‘ little Anglo-Saxon ‘prefix 
gy,’ which may be afflumed and dropped at pleafuré. We may 
alfo add, for hé is hardly aware of al] the archzological ad- 
wantages, that the final e may be accented or not, as you 
pleafe; and that a commentator, who’ generally, from his 
-dullnefs, is apt to magnify, willraife an‘exaé imitation into a 
fupérior excellence, ‘and give a ‘meaning’ to obfcure hints, 
which neither‘had nordeferved any. May my works, exclaim- 
-ed our very refpe@able coadjutor Ariftarchus, after a full con- 
- templation of the excelléncies of the acute and réveread editor, 
smay my works only attract the attention of 2 commentator like 
Dr. M. and J thalhdety the herd of ¢ritics ond’ ‘the baleful 
tooth of envy ! 
As a‘fpecimen, we fhall feleét ftanzas 5th sd 6th, the ad 
refs to Dr. Percy and Mr. Tyrwhitt. 
* Deane Percy, albeytte thou bee a Deane, 
O whatte artethou whanne pheered withdygneDeaneMylle? 
Nete botte a groffyle Acolythe I weene; 
Inne auntyamte barganette Jyes alle thie ‘fkylle. - 
eane 
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in Archeological Epiftle to Dean Milles, _- 214 


Deane Percy, Sabalus will hanne thy foughle, 
Giff mo thou doeft amate grete Rowley’s yellowe rolle. 


Tyrwhytte, thoughe clergyonned in Geoffroie’s leare, 
Yette fcalle yat leare ftonde thee in drybblet ftedde. 
Geoffroie wythe Rowley how-maieft thou comphere ? 
, Rowley hanne mottes, yat ne manne ever tedde,; 
Ne couthe bewryerine inne anie fyngle tyme, 
Yet reynneythe echeone mole, in newe and fwotie ryme.’ 


Our author, however, wants not archeological refources: ‘his 
more modern rhymes are eafy and exact—Ex pede Herculemt 
« O mighty Milles, who o’er the reatms of fenfe 
Haft fpread that murky antiquarian cloud, 
Which blots out truth, eclipfes evidence, 
‘And tafte and judgement veils in fable fhroud ; 
Which makes a beardlefs boy a monkihh prieft, 
Makes Homer ftring his lyre, and Milton ape his jeft ; 


Expand that cloud ftill broader, wond’roys Dean! | 
In pity to thy poor Britannia’s fate; 
Spread it her paft and prefent ftate between, 
Hide from her memory that.fhe eer was great, 
That e’er her trident aw’d the fubjet fea, 
Or e’er bid Gallia bow the proud relu&tant knee.’ 
* * * * * * * ¥* * 
* 'Feach her, two Britifh armies both fubdued, 
That ftill the free American will yield ; 
Like Macbeth’s Witch, bid her ‘‘ Spill much more blood,” . 
And ftain with brethren’s gore the flooded. field ; 
_ Nor fheath the fword, till o’er one little ifle 
In fnug domeftic pomp her king fhall reign and fmile.’ 


The acute feverity of thefe lines is almoft unexampled; each. 
word: is a wound, and, like that -of the colpa-di coltello, it. 
is infliéted while no danger is apprehended. 

In. the fecond edition fome notes.are added, and particalarly: 
the following one, on the third line of the twentieth ftanza. 
© This was left unnoted, in the firft edition, in order that: it 
might: prove a cruft'to the critics: and, if the author is well 
informed, fome of them have mumbled it. They fay, and 
they fay truly, that there is no fuch expreflion-in the play of 
Shakfpeare. But, in the reprefentation of that play, where 
Dryden’s alterations: are admitted, for the fake of fome very 
fine: old. mufic, which Lock originally fet to them, the. fol-. 
lowing chorus’over the cauldron is well known to the fre- 


quenters'of the theatre ; 


He ‘muft, he’ fhall—he will Spill much more blood, 
« And become worfe to make his title good.’ - 
C 3 Now 








22 Objferwations on the Poems attributed to Rowley. 


Now the author has cautioufly not called the witch, who fings 
this, Shak/peare’s witch, but Macbeth’s witch; and therefore 
the quotation is pertinent, though Dryden, and not Shak- 
fpeare, put the words into her mouth.’ 

The critics, however, are ftill obliged to this author, a he 
has not yet left them without their eruf?; and, in this dearth of 
literary entertainment, the advantage is ¢onfiderable. With 
all his caution, he is not aware, that Dryden never altered a fingle 
line in Macbeth; the additions, &c. were made by fir William 
Davenant, and ftolen by 4im from an unpublifhed play, by 
Middleton, entitled ‘ The Witch.’ See fome account of this 
tranfaction, by the very intelligent,and judicious affociate of Dr. 
Johnfon, in the laft edition of Shakfpeare, vol, i. p. 325, &c.— 
‘Though, for the author’s fake, we -wifh to fee the third edition 
of this humorous epiftelle, we hope that we fhall not, by an- 
other nate, be left without a morfel of bread. 





Obfervations on the Poems ‘attributed to Rowley, ce. 80. 
is. 6d. Bathurft. 


Wine Obfervations appear to have been a pofthumouslegacy, 

from an unknown author; and they are now given to the 
public, to aflift it in forming its judgment of this famous contro- 
verfy. We feel little of that affected delicacy, which fpares the 
afhes of the dead, becaufe they are only afhes, but would fpeak of 
every one as they are ‘ and nothing extenuate or fet down aught 
in malice.’ It is cowardice to ftrike where you can meet with no 
réfiftance, or to infult where there can be no oppofition: but thefe 
circumftances cannot affect a Reviewer—~he is in the awful cha- 
ratter of both judge and jury ; and he is bound to do juftice, 
whoever may be the culprit. We want however no apology 
for our conduét in this refpect; for there is an air of candor 


and plain-good fenfe in this pamphlet, which attracts our at-: 
tention, in fpite of a little prepoffeflion which appears in a. 


few places, The author has ftarted arguments enough to 
convince himfelf, if he would allow of their operation; and, 
like Felix, is already g/mof perfuaded to become a convert. 


He confiders each poem in the order in which it has appeared _ 


in Mr. Tyrwhitt’s edition. There is little worthy of notice 
in. his obfervations on the eclogues. Mr. Walpole has how- 
ever cleared up a doubt which ftartled even the prefent cham- 
pion of Rowley; that is, the choice of a ftory fo obfolete for 
the fecond eclogue as the period of Richard I. In fact, that 
was the period firft fixed on for thefe poems; this eclogue 
was probably one of the firft; it was publifhed, and could 
not be recalled. Rowley is indeed often chearful ; but he #s 
fometimes betrayed into-levities, if not ‘waworthy of the a 
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Objerwiations. on the Poems attributed to Rowley. 23 
real: charaéter in thefe * ents, yet’ very ‘unfoitable to a monk 


: of the’ fifteenth century. © 


~The author remarks that the title of Ella, viz. a Tragical 
Entérlude, dra Difcdorfeynge Tragedy, i is diftinc&t and difcri- 


. minated ; but he will allow that it is not explicit enough for 


thofe who knew nothing ut myfteries,‘or moralities. Thefe 
miay“dlfo be ftyled Difcoorfeynge Tragedies; the perfonages, 
not the condu& of the ‘piece, diftingwifh ‘it. But* no’ argu-> 
mrent is here neceffary>’for Godwin ‘is ‘without fuch a title,’ 
and it is: unwarrantablée’ to affert, ‘that’ then fuch tragedies’ 
may have "become “common, while we are certain, “that they, 
were not “knéWn: fifty years afterwards. :°Our author next’ 
éndeavours ‘t6 amend four lines’;:and he does “it dex- 
troufly; but°the -very attempt fhows the imitation. * Would 
thé learned” author teach Cafar to’ arrange’ his Velite$ and: 
Haftati ; or Cicero how! to prevail * with the fenate ? “If“is’ 2 
fimilar tafk t6‘téach’ Rowley, if it be Rowley, to write old’ 
Englifh: There is however a plain ‘anfwer to this part of ‘his’ 
pamphlet, that Chatterton’s explanations ‘are confiftent’ with’ 
the context, andthe’ commoneft gloflariés; ‘they are inconf, iftent 
with it; ‘and 'the real ifitaning of the words‘in the fifteenth cen-' 
tury. - This‘ is a faz that no-argument’can anfwer, and no. 
comment elude. It is a little furprifing, ‘that Chatterton how- _ 
ever fhould have interpreted ‘ clergyond’ by * taught.’ The 
text‘will not admit of the interpretation. hi is‘not’ the thean- 
ing of the wofd in any age; and*his old friend'Speght, or in-' ~ 
deed tlie found itfelf, would have led him to ‘the truth; be- 
fides, 1 in the prologue to Godwinne, he has given its real’ mean- 
ing. It muft'therefore be an error in placing’ the mark of* re- 
ference,’ and the effect of the printer’s negligence. Our-au- 
thor has'told us that ‘ Summertons’ are’found ‘only in Camb-' 
den; we will tell him, that Bede and‘ his companions occur 
frequently in the fame work, and, even his old fignature Dun- 
helmus was probably derived ‘from this’ antiquarian, and Chat’ 
terton ‘miftook it for-a proper name.‘ It is plain he could not 
have it from thé pretended Turgottus Dunkelmenfis ; «for then’ 
hé>would not have taken Dunhelmus for‘a fignature, but have’ 
kept itin-its proper place, as expreffive of a country.| We wilP 
venture to leave the reft of this author'to the ‘genéral obfervas 
tiofis'in our firft article of the Dean of Exéter’s work, -Fsy 
will, in general, relieve the difficulties and 'leffen the doubts ; 
but’there is not one paffage that we would with to es if our 
limits would permit us to enlarge, | 
We before declined affuming the challenge to Mr. Tyrwhitt, 
and’ we fhall ftill do the fame’: but the author of this pamphlet 
is equally carelefs with Dr. Mitles; while he’ contends that 
C4 Chats 








2A, Stri@ures on, Greene’ s. Cunfory, Qhforvations. - 


Chatterton could: not have known. many. words, he points ‘out 


feveral acceflible fources from whence they may,'be. derived. 
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Stri@ures upon a Pamphlet, intitled C. ‘urfory Obferwations, on the 
Poems attributed to Rowley. 80. 15+ 6d. Stockdale. 


rE have been. particularly anxigns,, in our review of this 

. controverfy, to compreliend,, clearly and fully,, the.ar-. 
eueerts of thofe who with to:eftablifh the authenticity of the. 
we poems, We have; not, indeed, been always fuccefs--, 
for, whether from. our fearching with too.much, attention, 

for the folution of a.common argument, or whether from. its, 
being really too. dgep for, our. comprehenfion,, we. have fome-. 
times found the. reafonjng. unintelligible; and.fometimes,, what, 
bas, been difplayed with. much pomp. and offentation, has, 
prared on refigction, to, be very trifling and indignificant,, 
have laboured to,undenftand, the, prefent, author, but. could 

Sod soto that. had: the: femblance of an argument, nothing: 
which. even. for a moment, could, emplay. the. reafon, We 
ast: never: more embarrafled;. ¢ Great men, do not write hooks, 
1 long nofes, for.nothing, ;?).“ More.muft, be meant than, meets, 
as ear.’ _ Mr, Barnaby Greene,, the. reputed. author of this, 


RAMP let, is a, pingaric,” poet,, and, the tranflator. of Pindan - 
@ 


If. We, therefore firft thought of Mr. Garrick’s. receipt,, 
and, attempted. to read if, like:a witch’s prayer,, or a,bisth-day 
ode, backward. .; It had, however no effect, . We then read,it 
from the, right: ta. the;left, butit was. fill, unintelligible: At 
laft, refolved‘effeGtually ta; difcharge opr daty to. the -public,, 
we followed, Swift's advice, and. fabmitted. it,to,a diftillation,. 

with: every. precautiqn, that, Paracelfus.or Bahl .Valentine could: 
have. fagegefied. :The receiver was: watched. with the. mof 
fon lous attention, and the following : ‘appearances were: ne- 
aad ‘The fire was raifed flowly, ,andia large quantity, of 
Fray infipid. phlegm, or water, firft-came-over;, it-/parkled like 
Champaign, but was.entirely, taftelefs, Some. oil next appeared;: 
it wasivery trifling in quantity, and.even, at /a/f, it wasbuty/lightly 
acrid... Fire had) no., farther. effe&, and.a,.very, lange. caput 
morpuum remained, which was. put into.a crucible, bute heat 
could: volatilize it,, and, from it-the moft.carefal wathing, could 
not.extrah 2 particle of fait. There, was, at.firft, reafon.to 
fufpect ai{mall.quantity af meal in the. bottom of the crucibles 
but, as there was, either the weight or the, folidity.of uch a 
{ubftance, .we-would be. very: cautious of deciding pofitively 
on the fubje&. We then mixed. the-oil:-and water, and, drank 
Sy with the proper, precautions of abfolute filence, invio- 
I chattity, &c. fo.eafy:to. all.srugadepts ; but they created 
‘fo great confufion in’ the brain, they introduced fuch a num- 


ber of tranfitory volatile images, that we were very glad a“ * 
1 e 
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Rowley. and Chatterton in the Shades... 25 


the effets had, ceafed, and reafon had re-affumed her fway. 
The only apology we-can make to the public, is to relate our 
labours: and our hazards in. their fervice; ‘ forfan & hee me- 
miniffe juvabit.’ 





Rowley, and Chatterton in the Shades; or, Nuga@ Antiqua §F\ 
Nove. A new Elyfian Interlude |in Profe and Ferfe, 8vo. 
1s.6d.. Becket. ea 

pVEN Elyfium is inyefted in this important contett, - and. its 

venerable perfonages are, again, introduced to this earthly: 
fphere, to give frefh life to the controverfy, or to overwhelne 
the. combatants with keener ridicule. 
© By land, by. water, they renew the charge, 
They ftop the chariot, and they board the barge; 
No-place-is facred”—— 

We muft-confefs. that this author, with no common fhare of 
learning and vivacity, has entered the lifts againft the fup-- 
porters of Rowley ;. and, if he has not added to our ftock of 
knowledge,. has enlivened the faded profpeét with brighter co- 
lours, and infpired us with frefh {pirits to renew our toils. 

. The author withes.to catch amufement from trifles, and to 
he diverted from the-confideration of « Res Romanz peritura- 
que regna,;’ he alfo defigns to try, whether the claims of Row- 
ley can, be combated, ‘ without defcending to ill-natured per- 
fonal;reflections,’ ‘The defign: is truly laudable, yet the fol- 
lowing paragraph: approaches fo nearly to the more fevere at~ 
tacks-of the other difputants, that we muft tmagine the author 
had forgot his.defign, or: formed:a.different idea of its nature. . 
Chatterton, in his.intended tour to the other world means, 
‘-to obferve the workings of the delufive fpirit, the ftrong ma- 
gic of prejudice, the force of burlef/que literature, and the pro- 
ftitution- ef fuperior abilities to laborious folly, difficult triffes, 
and-unfatisfaGory inveftigation.” Aut Erafmieft, aut Diaboli. 

. Qurtrifer; for fo he ftyles himfelf, is alfo an archzologift, but 
cannot be compared with theformer author, either for old words 
or.old:{pelling. He candidly acknowleges his inferiority ih this 
refpect, but the metre of the introduction is eafy and elegant. 

This interlude confifts of two aéts. Rowley is introduced in 

‘high glee,’ for he had been juft informed that he was a re- 
puted.epic, paftoral, moral, and panegyrical poet. Chatterton 
fubmiflively addrefies him, but the full tide of his fatisfaction 
renders him infenfible of his approach, At laft Rowley catches 
part of his fpeech, and-afks if he did not allude to fomething: 
particular,—‘* Allude, fir, fays Chatterton, I am nothing but 
allufion, or, if you will, illufion, from the toe to the crown.’ 
‘; Sprites of the bleft, to hear aman.talk of impofiibility!. The 
amenufed uation’— — : 


Rowley, 








26. Rewiey and Chatterton in the. Shades. 


-Rowésey, ¢ I mu interrupt:you: a moment your dialogue’ 


fmacks not of modern lore, you feem to: have lived in other 
tumes, though’ I cannot. fay I recolle& your features. in «this 
place. (4fde.} There is fomething in the wildnefs of his 
port, and the hghtning of his eye, which marks fuperior intel- 
ligence. What climate had the hononr of producing you, 
fir? for, though you ufe the Britifh fpeech, I am a to 
. believe the powers of any other are familiar to you.’ 
Chatterton then, in his Old Enplifh, and in a few of the 
words, which have been confidered as peculiar to Somer- 
fetihire, defcribes the diftreffed ftate of his country, for this 
author’s mind feems to be conftantly filled with-our national 
misfortunes, and an eclairciffement foon takes place. Rowley 
afks, ‘ But who are you, pray?’ . 

Chatterton, ‘ Who am I, fir? why fir, Iam you and you 
are I, mutatis mutandis, by the ftrangeft or union that 
ever exiiied.’ 

The ref of the, explanation follows, and they are foon 
intimate. Rowley’s curiofity is however excited, “and he 
fays, — 

Rowley, ‘ But really by the scokatet: your genius muft have 
been fertile, in the higheft degree, your erudition extenfive, 
and your verfification polifhed and ‘pure.’ 

Chatterton, * So fome have afferted ; but you know, when 
once a commentator has determined to fee a meaning, what 
power can prevent the accomplifhment of his purpofe?. He 
fees illufions where none exift; he. fees hiftory where none was 
extant; he makes tran{pofitions, alterations, and accommoda- 

tions of unrefifting paflages, and, with all the exultation of 
_ Pythagoras himfelf, attributes his own inventions to the patient 
author before him.’ 

We cannot purfue this animated account in the words of the. 
author: in fhort, Chatterton informs him of the whole ftate of 
the controverfy ; of the ranfacking libraries, torturing evi- 
dences, who could {carcely read, and drawing the whole tribe 
of antiquaries, from the darknefs and confufion to which 
they had. been configned.. They then agree, if Minos will 
permit, to reyvifit the earth, when they are interrupted by 
Oftan, who majeftically recites the beginning of the third_ 
book of Fingal, and retires, looking earneftly at Chatterton. 
The young ftranger explains this appearance, not much to the 
credit of Offian’s tranflator, who is fuppofed to be the author, 
and fays, that Offian having Jately heard the fong recited, 
repeats it with much.fatisfa@tion. The defign was new, and 
the firft appearance captivating. ‘ The world, -he obferves, 
feconded the plan; and, with the doughty afliftance of wees 
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Rowley and Chatterton.in the Shades. 2y 
lairds and Scotch profefiors, by mere dint of differtation, he alfo 
proved their authenticity.’ 

As if this trifle was deftined to attack a// pretenders to an--. 
tiquity, after a glance at Father Hardouin, and his ftrange hy- 


pothefis, Phalarisand Dr. Bentley are introduced; the cha- . 


racter of the latter is admirably fupported, and it fhows, that 
the author is well informed of the merits of that controverfy, 
which, with fimilar circumftances, and little {uperior importance | 
to that now under confideration, attracted very general atten- 
tion. With a few flight reflections the firft act concludes, 
In the next att they feem to advance towards this world, but - 
do not arrive at it. Perhaps thé author thought that thefe 
jeux d’efprit fhould be fhort, and that what will for a few 
moments amufe, when continued may-difguft. And per- 
haps he would not extend his piece, left he might be induced 
to admit fome perfonal reflections, which he wifhed to, avoid. - 


‘They are amufed, however, with a variety of entertainments 


on the way. They meet William the Congueror, .who, in 
majeltic blank verfe, owns his obligations ‘ to a: ftripling’s 
hand,’ for his new exiftence. Ella and Birtha follow, and, . 
in the meafure of the tragedy, rejoice at their * novel fame? 
Mr. Archdeacon 'Turgot and the fair Kenewalche, whofe ideal 
form had been defcribed in the moft luxuriant and glowing lan- 
guage, by apretended difciple ‘of the ungallant faint, Cuth- 
bert, who would not allow any female to repofe in his con- 
vent, then appear. They are very amorous, and after a few 
€ dark hints and obfcure allufions,’ not peculiar to ‘antiquity, 
they retire, and leave room for the refpectable bifhop Carpen- 
ter, andthe dygne maifter Canynge, ‘ that grete_ good man, 
the friend of the church, the companion of kings, and. the 
fadre of his native city.” Their converfation is partly poeti- 
cal, but the author’s talents in this way have not yet been 
fully difplayed. Their fucceffors are Pierce Plowman, Chau- 
cer, Lydgate, and Spenfer, who converfe in their peculiar 
ftrains, with a fpirit and elegance feldom found in their real 
poems. Leland, with a troop of antiquaries, lexicographers, 
gloffarifts, etymologifts, &c. follow, and are fuppofed to fing an 
ode, which is animated and poetical in a high degree. We 
fhall quote a few lines, and with we had room for more. 


« Tilufion come—work thy all-potent deed, 
And deal around the land thy fabtle dole, 

Be the folemn fubje& dreft, 

In antique members, antique veft: 
In times proud {poils right gorgeoutly arrayed ; 
With many a ftrange conceit, and lore profound; 
There be the bookman’s fapient art difp!ayed, 
While Folly gapes, aud Wonder flares around. 


See 
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. $ee Fancy wafts her'radiant forms along, 
Borne on the plume fublime of everlafting fong.” 

They then purfue the journey ; and Rowley obferves, that. 
perhaps the fame cirCumftanees and the fame converfation may 
occur again, * for two friends. of fimilar difpofitions will in- 
fenfibly repeat the fame ideas, and communicate to each other 
the-/ame difcoveries, with. trivial variation, relative to a favou- 
rite fubjett, with the /ame fatisfaction as at their fir difco- 
very.’ 

We fhall now leave them to their future adventures—We 
have derived much pleafure from this. elegant trifle, and oe 


extended the article to a greater length. than we intended, 
communicate fome fhare of it to our readers, 


Tle: Hiftory of Scotland, fite the Eftablifhment of the Reforma- 





tiem, till. the Death of Queen‘Mary. By Gilbert Stuart, 
Dotter of Laws, and Me of the Society of Antiquaries at’ 


- Bdinburgh. Two-Vols. 40: ‘rl. ‘5s. in-Boards. Murray. 


"ee is not, perhaps, in the: whole compafs of madern 

hiftory a more doubtful and intricate period than. that 
of Mary, queen of Scots. It has been the fate. of this unfor- 
tuhate princefs, not only to have been perfecuted. with unre- 


lenting malice while in life, but to have had her memory ftig- . 
matized to future ‘ages, by the credulity, or prejudice of hif-. 
torians. By the difpofition of the: times; ‘fhe: was in a parti-. 
chlar manner, expofed'to. the virulence. of calumny. Jn. the, 


reign of tle Scottith queen, the Reformation. in that country 


was accomplifhed; and the abettors of.the. new doétrines,, 
animated. with the miftaken zeal, rather. than the fpirit-of true. 
religion,’ violated every principle of, candour, jattice, and de-, 


corum, in oppofing the opinions, as well as in: decrying they 
praftices; of thofe who adhered to the Romifh church, at, the 
head’ of ‘whom was the unfortunate Mary. 

' But it was not religious prejudices alone. which seteartad 
the fentiments of that age. The minds. of. the people. were 
inflamed by ‘the artifices of a powerful: faction,. which, under 
the’ pretext of preferving the new. ecclefiaftical eftablifhment,, 
meditatéd, however fecretly, no lefs an enterprize than to ob- 

tain the fovereignty of the kingdom. ‘To the leaders. of fuch 
a party the queen muff have heen particular] y obnoxious ; and 
accordingly, as occafion Yequired, they employed againft her 
not only every ait’ of i intrigue, . but every bolder meafure of 


oppofition, which: ingenious malice could invent, or the moi - 


Jaringt and unprincipled ambition was able to accomplif. 
It 
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It was alfo the peculiar misfortune of Mary to become an 
objet of jealoufy., and confequently of hatred, to the queen 
of England; who, aétuated with the animofity of unfuccefsful 
xivalfhip, endeavoured by all the efforts of political machina- 
tion to tarnifh the fame, and deftroy the tranquillity of -a 
princefs, celebrated for her beauty and her various endow- 
ments, beyond all the women of that age. To forward this 
ungenerous and criminal purpofe, Elizabeth maintained 2 
private correfpondence with the principal of Mary’s fubjects, 
whom the: not only inftigated to difloyalty by pecuniary <0 
ficatiohs, but openly protected in their revolt. 

Amid fuch fa€tions and incendiaries, it is no wonder that 
the reign of Mary was disfigured by the mifreprefentation of 
hiftorians. The principal writers of that age, Knox and 
Buchanan, were her avewed opponents ; and it is, therefore, 
with the greateft referve that we ought to admit their tefti- 
mony againft her. Notwithftanding this circumftance, thefe 
are the chief fources, to which, however fufpicious, or even 
contaminated, fucceeding hiftorians have generally applied for 
information. 

While the authors above mentioned were almoft the only 
guides of ‘hiftorical detail, there remained fome excufe for 
thofe who implicitly adopted their authority ; but we are forry 
to obferve, that even the later and more celebrated writers 
have too precipitately followed thofe confpicuous partizans, 
notwithftanding the numerous materials which have been fe- 
veral years fince publifhed on this interefting part of Scottith 
hiftory. The world is now in poffeflion of the valuable me- 
morials and vouchers preferved by lord Burleigh, relative to 
the tranfactions in which he was engaged. Little did that 
ftatefman forefee that the labour to which he fubmitted,. was 
in ‘a ‘future age to operate againft himfelf; by pointing 
out the fprings which put him in motion, and guided the con- 
du& of Elizabeth. Haynes and Murdin have prefented the 
public with large volumes, which they extracted from the col- 
leétions of this. celebrated minifter, \Bifhop Lefly, as a relief 
to his afflictions, ‘drew up a narrative of all the negociations.in 
which he had been engaged for the queen of Scots; and this 
interefting work has alfo’ been publifhed. The colle&tions af 
Mr. Anderfon, with regard to Mary’s reign, are extenfive. 
-And the late Mr. Goodal, at confiderable expence, and with 
indefatigable induftry, arranged and exhibited all the public 
memorials that could be found, concerning the conferences at 
York and- Weftminfter, in the trial of the queen of Scots. Nor 
ought we toomit mentioning the ingenious enquiries of Mr. 


Titler, who has thrown fo much light upon the tranfactions of | 
this 
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this reigii. Original: papers, of great value, have alfo been 
publithed in, France, and other countries. But to confult 
public memorials and ftate-papers is a tafk that is always irk- 
-fome, tedious, and difficult; and, upon an examination of 
sthe later hiftorians of Mary, itis evident that they have too 
often negleéted this effential and indifpenfable refource. 

Confidering; therefore, the many caufes of mifreprefenta- 
tion, whether arifing from the wilful falfhood or the prejudice 
of: Mary’s enemies; which have deformed the narrative of her 
reign with the -fouleft afperfions; confidering likewife the 
active malignity of the earlier, and the occafional remifinefs of 
‘later’ Writers; it 'is with great pleafure we congratulate the 
public on the appearance of a work, which promifes at length 
to vindicate-the apparently violated truth of hiftory, and to 
diipel« that cloud of calumny, which has hitherto veiled 
the innotence, and obfcured the luftre, of the unfortunate 
queen-of Scots. An undertaking fo laudable and ardu- 
ous cannot fail of meeting .with general approbation ; and 
-4t muft afford additional fatisfa&tion, that the work is executed 
by a gentleman already diftinguifhed for his refearches into 
‘hiftory; and for his litérary abilities. Dr. Stuart has pufhed 
his enquiries into the -remoteft fources of information. He 
-difplays a circumftantiality that:muft ftrike the leaft attentive 
obferver ; and befide the numerous printed documents which 
he has confulted, he often appeals to a large and valuable un- 
publithed collection of papers, in the poffeflion of the Society 
of Antiquaries at Edinburgh.» Our author’s attention to pub- 
lic records has enabled him to weigh with precifion the. politi- 
cal deliberations of the aétors in the fcenes he defcribes ; and 
thefe deliberations, as well as negociations and treaties, he has 
exhibited with great perfpicuity. 

In confequence of the fullnefs which Dr. Stuart communi- 
cates to his political and military details, it was neceffary that 
he fhould enter minutely into the charafters of his ators.. This 

art of the work, accordingly, is laboured with great care; 
and he has brought forward fome perfonages who do not figure 
in.any other Scottifh hiftory. Bifhop Lefly, for inftance, 1s 
only flightly mentioned by former hiftorians; but in the pre- 
‘fent work he makes a moft diftinguifhed appearance. He was 
entrufted with the management of the affairs of the queen of 
Scots daring her’confinement in England; and in that capa- 
city he: had to-ftruggle with all the minifters of Elizabeth. 
Our author, while he relates thefe tranfactions with great ac- 
curacy, draws a character of the prelate, which feems to bea 
frriking refemblance. He alfo reftores George Buchanan to 
his importance as a politician; and in his account. of the re- 


gency of the earl of Morton, he has produced fo much un- 
noticed 
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* noticed information, as exhibits this part of the Scottith ftory 
in a new and interefting light. Throughout the work the in- 
trigues of the-rival-queens attra& peculiarly his attention, and 

‘ lead him to delineate with exaétnefs the paffions, the abilities, 
the fchemes, and the characters of Elizateth and Mary. The 
former he difplays in all her conneGtions with Scotland, in a 
light more ftrong, more uniform, and more confiftent, than we 

have had occafion to obferve in any other writer. Perhaps the 
admirers of this illuftrious princefs will imagine, that he has 
indulged his pen in too greata latitude, and that he applies.ce- 

_lours to her, which are too ftrong and glaring. The com- 
petition of the two queens was maintained with a warmth 
which naturally gives -an_intereft to the narrative; and this 
intereft Dr. Stuart has Rudioufly augmented, by frequently 
contracting their views, and thofe perfonal diftinétions and 
animofities which were the foundation of their quarrel. Nor 
has it efcaped our obfervation, that the portraits of the earls 
of Bothwel, Murray, and Morton, with thofe of lord Dara- 

* ley, and John Knox, have called forth the moft powerful ex- 

_ertions of his pencil. 

- It being univerfally acknowleged, that, in a hiftorian, the 
delineation of eminent perfonages is one of thofe accomplifh- 

ments which. require the greateft delicacy and art, we fhall lay 
before our readers a fpecimen of Dr. Stuart’s abilities in this 
province, by prefenting them with the charaéters of lord Darn- 

‘ley, and John Knox. 


* Thus perifhed, in the twenty-firft year of his age, Henry 
‘Stuart, lord Darnley, a prince of a high lineage. A fate {fo 
fudden, and fo immature excited a fympathy and forrow which 
muft have been loft in the confcioufnefs of his imperfeétions, if 
~he had fallen by the ravages of difeafe, or the ftroke of time. 
-The fymmetry of his form recommended him to the moft beauti- 
ful princefs of Chriftendom ; and her generofity and love placed 
‘him upon the throne of an ancient kingdom. But he neither 
knew how to enjoy his profperity, nor to enfure it. His vices 
did not permit him to maintain the’place he had won in her af- 
feétion; and he was not intitled.by his ability to hold the reins 
of government. He was feen to the greatelt advantage in tho‘e 
games and fports which require aétivity and addrefs. He rode 
with fikill the war-horfe, and was dexterous in. hawking and the 
‘chafe; but poffeffing no difcernmeént of men, and no protound- 
nefs of policy, he was altogether unequal to direét an agitated 
‘monarchy, and to fupport the glory of his queen. Inftead of: 
-acting to her protection and advantage he encouraged her mit- 
fortunes and calamities. His imbecillity laid him open to her 
enemies and his own. The exceffive facility of his nature made 
him the dupe of. the fhalloweft artifice; and while he was weakly 
credulous, he could not keep in concealment thofe fecrets which 
moft nearly concerned him. Dfiven into difficult fituations 
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92 
by Pee and imprudence, he was unable to extricate himfelf, 
Under the guidance of no regular principles, he was inconftant 
and capricicus. His natural levity was prompted by his prone- 
nefs to intemperance ; and he was as much a ftranger.to decorum 
as to virtue. While he was not qualified for the cares of royalty, 
he was even unfit for the trappings of ftate, and thofe guarded 
and faftidious ceremonials which are fo neceffary to smpole on the 
quicknefs:of human reafon, and to cover the infirmity and the 
‘makednefs of high ftation. His prepofterous vanity and afpiring 
pride roufed the refentment and the fcorn of the nobles. His 
follies and want of dignity made him little with the people. 
To the queen, his infidelity and ‘frequent amours were ‘mott in- 
fulting and ungrateful. The admiration of the fex, which in 
cultivated and {uperior men is an elegant pailion and an amiable 
weaknefs, was in him a .grofs attachment and an unfentimental 
propenfity growing out of the ftrength of his conftitution, and 
the cravings of an animal appetite. But while dur graver hifto- 
rians, are affiduous to reproach him with wantonnefs in the cham- 
‘ber of Venus, it ought to be remembered, that the murder of 
Rizzio, and’his attempt to difpoffefs the queen of her govern- 
-ment are far more indelible {tains upon his memory, init imply 
a profligacy and guilt which could only be exceeded by the enor- 
mity of that wickednefs which fchemed and executed his def- 
truction. It is with pain that hiftory relates fuch cruel events ; 
but while fhe melts with human woe, it is her province to be ri- 
| goroutly jut. Her weeping eye isthe indication of .an inftructive 
forrow ; and while her burfting heart, mourns over the crimes, 
‘the calamities, and the. wretchednefs of ages that are paft, the 
records them with fidelity as a leffon to fucceeding times.’ 


While we commend this pifture of lord Darnley, we can- 
‘not but remark, that the circumftances of his.death have not 
been fufficiently examined by the Scottith:hiftorians. On this 
fubje&, therefore, it may not be improper that we offer a few 
‘obfervations ; which we fubmit the more readily, as the cata- 
ftrophe of that prince is the grand ancident on which hiftori- 
ans have founded their allegations with regard to the fuppofed 
criminality. of the queen. . , 

The general account of lord Darnley’s death, according to 
‘Sir James Melvil and others, is, that he was fuffocated by 
ftopping his mouth with a napkin; that his body was carried 
‘out of the houfe, and laid at fome diftance on the ground ; 
‘and that the houfe was afterwards blown up with gun- 
‘powder. 

_ From thefe circumftances it is obvious, that whoever were 
the perpetrators of this murder, of whatever care they might 
take to keep themfelves concealed; yet a part of their plan, 
an the execution of this horrid tranfaGtien, muft have been, 
‘ to’make the murder fo glaring in the eye of the world, as to 
leave no doubt of its being premeditated, confpired, and ee : 
cuted, 
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ented, by perfons in power, and who had accefs to his cham- 
ber. Public fufpicion, therefore, would point at the queen, 
‘as privy to the affaflination.—Admitting, with her enemies, 
that fhe was the author of his death, let us examine her con- 
dud in that light. | 

Tt is known that a few months only before Darnley’s death, 
the queen had prevented him from going out of the kingdom, 
and had likewife rejected the meafure propofed by feveral of 
the nobility, of having her marriage diffolved by divorce ; 2 
meafure which would have anfwered every purpofe in refpe& 
of herfelf, without cafting any ftain upon her honour. 

Let us, however, fuppofe that fhe had changed her mind, 
and that fhe was refolved on her hufband’s déath: ftill_ this 
confideration recurs :—Darnley was always in her power, and 
had for fome time been languifhing under a dangerous malady, 

his circumftance was favourable to her purpofe.” ‘His death 
would have excited no furprize, whether it had happened by 
hature, or been privately effected by poifon or fuffocation. 
Why then, contrary to the plaineft fuggeftions of common 
fenfe, would fhe think of committing a murder, attended 
with fuch circumftances as muft leave not the fmalleft doubt 
of the fact? 

It is evident, therefore, that the daring, violent, and pub- 
lic manner of Darnley’s murder cannot. be reconciled with any 
pofible view of ferving the queen’s purpofe. On the cén- 
trary, by throwing full on herfelf-the fufpicion of fo cruel and 
deteftable a murder, it would naturally conduce to the irre- 
trievable ruin of her affairs. 

Reverfing the fuppofition, let us now prefume Mary’s in- 
nocence; and. that Muritay, Morton, and their affociates, 
were, as the queen always afferted, the perpetrators of Darn- 
ley’s murder: in what refpect could the above .open, and 
‘glaring manner of. it- be confiftent with their interefted views 
in Darnley’s death ?. 

From lord Darnley’s death, confidered independently of 
any violent means, *thefe deep politicians would havé derived 
very little advantage ; as the queen’s authority would remain 
the fame, or rather might be ftrengthened by that event. But, 
as-in the murder of Rizio by the fame junto, they had 4 far- 
-ther view; fo in this, the principal part of their defign was to 
turn the whole fufpicion, and confequently the general.odjum 
of fo black a tran{faction, upon the queen, _ Had Darnley. been 
poifoned, or privately .taken off, whatever vague fufpicions 
might have been ,entertained concerning his death, yet from 
fufpicions alone the queen, they forefaw, gowld have vindi- 
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cated herfelf, ‘by afcribing his death te the malady, under 
which, it was univerfally known, he had for a long time 
kanguifhed. Ft muft, therefore, have been the chief view of 
the confpirators, to preclude the queen’s vindication, by de- 
priving her of every plaufible argument for imputing her huf- 
band’s death to a natural caufe. — 
_ ‘Fo remove all doubt with refpe& to the violent manner. of 
his death (for it never was {uppofed to be accidental), and 
to publifh it, could they have devifed any plan that more ef- 
fectually anfwered their purpofe, than that of blowing up, the 
houfe with gun-powder? They were not fatisfied with mak- 
ing fure of his death, by privately fuffocating or ftrangling 
him; but muft proclaim his murder to the whole world! 
From the rupture which was known to have happened bes 
tween the queen and Darnley, a little before his death, the 
confpirators trufted that the fufpicion would naturally fall 
upon hey, And the more to confirm this fufpicion, which 
they alfo induftrioufly promoted, theyprafted upon it, imme, 
diately after the above event, their fubfequent plot of the 
queen’s marriage with Bothwel, whom they made their dupe, 
to the ruin of himfelf and their'fovereign. >, 
We. now return from this digreflion, to prefent our readers 
with Dr. Stuart’s character of John Knox, 


_, © This rensarkable innovation * was hardly introduced into the 
church, when it loft John Knox, its ilrongeft fupport and firmeff 
friend. ‘The zeak which he had difplayed in overturning ry 
and in refifting the defpotic projects of Mary of Lorraine, have 
diftinguithed and immortalized his name; and, upon the eftablith- 
ment.of the Reformation, he continued to aét with fortitude ac- 
cording to his renee pat His piety was ardent, and his acti- 
vity indefatigable ;. his integrity was’ fuperior to corruption ; and 
his courage could not be fhaken by dangers or death. Iw litera- 
ture.and learning his proficiency was. flender and moderate ; and 
to philofophy he was altogether a ftranger. His heart was open, 
his judgnient yreater than his penetration, his temper fevere, his 
behaviour ruftic. The fears and comtempt he entertained of 
RO ery-were extravagant; and while he propagated the reformed 

ering, he fancied he was advancing the purpofes of heaveny 
From his conviction that the ends he had in view were the nobleft 
which can actuate a human creature, he was induced to imagine 
that he had atitle to profecute them by all the methods within 
his power. His motives of conduét were difinterefted and. up- 
tight; but the ftrain of his action and: life deferve not commen- 
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dation. He was ever earneft to promote the glory of God; but 
he perceived not that this fublime maxim, in its unlimited exer- 
cife, confifts not with the wéaknefs and imperfections of man. 
It was pleaded by the murderers of cardinal Beaton; and he 
fcrupled not to confider it asa fufficient vindication of them. It 
was appealed to by Charles IX. as his apology for the maffacre of 
Patis; and it was urged by Ravaillac as his juftifying motive for 
the affaffination of Henry IV. The moft enormous crimes have 
been promoted by it; and it ftimulated this reformer to cruel de* — 
vaftations and outrages. Charity, moderation, the love of peace, 

atience, and humanity, were not in the number of his virtues. 
Papifts as well as popery were the objects of his detéftation; and 
though he had rifen to eminence by exclaiming againft the per 
fecutions of priefts, he was himfelf a perfecutor. His fufpia 


‘ions that the queen was determined to re-eftablifh thé popifh rea 


ligion, were rooted and uniform; and upon the moft frivolous — 
pretences he was ftrenuous to break that chain of cordiality which 
ought to bind together the prince and the people. He inveighed 
againft her government, and infulted her perfon with virulence 
and indecency. It flattered his pride to violate the duties of a 
fabjet, and to featter fedition. He affected to direét the poli- 
ticians of his age; and the afcendant he maintained over thé 
em drew to him their fefpect and obeifance. He delivered 
is fentiments to them with the moft unbounded freedom; and 
he fought not to reftrain, or to difguife his -impetuofity, of his 
peevifhuefs, His advices were preffed with heat; his admoni« 
tions were pronounced with anger; and whether his theme was 
& tepic of polity, or of faith, his knowledge appeared ‘to be 
equally infallible. He wifhed to be confidered as an organ of 
the divine will. Contradi¢tion inflamed him with hoftility; and 
his refentments took a deep, anda lafting foundation. Hecon- 
fidered the temporal interefts of fociety as inferior to the eccles 
fiaftical; and, unacquainted alike with the objects of government, 
and the nature of man, he regarded the ftruggles of ambition as 
impious and profane; and knew not that the individual is car« 
tied to happinefs and virtue on the tide of his paffions, and that 
admiration and eminence are chiefly to be putchafed by the vi- 
gour, the fortitude, and the capacity which are exerted and dif- 
played in public occupations. He inculcated retired and afcetie 
Virtues. He preached the unlimited contempt of this world; 
he was a mortal enemy to gaiety and mirth; and it was ‘his 
Opinion that hunian life ought to be confumed in the folemnities 
of devotion, in fufferance, and forrow. The pride of fuccefs, 
the {pirit of adulation, the awe with which’ lie, firitek the gaping 
and ignorant multitude, infpired him with a fuperlative concep- 
tion of -his own merits. He miftook for a prophetic impulfe the 
illufions of a heated fancy ; and, with an intemperate and giddy 
Vanity, he ventured at times to penetrate into the future, and to 
teveal the myfteries of Providence. Not contented with being 
De a faint, 
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a faint, he afpired to be a prophet. In difcharging the funétions 
of his miniftry, his ardour was proportioned to his fincerity, 
Affiduous and fervent toils, watchful and anxious cares wafted 
his ftrength, and haftened his diffolution. He faw it approach 
without terror ; fpoke with exultation of the fervices which he 
had rendered to the Gofpel and the church; and was almoft 
conftantly in prayer with the brethren. His confidence of a ha 
py immortality was fecure and firm, and difdained the flighteft 
mixture of fufpicion or doubt. He furrendered his fpirit with 
chearfulnefs, and without a ftruggle. It belongs to hiftory to 
defcribe with candour his virtues as well as his imperfections; 
and it may be obferved in alleviation of the latter, that the 
times in which he lived were rude and fierce ; and that his paf- 
fion for converts, and his pronenefs to perfecution, while the 
rofe more immediately out of the intenfenefs of his belief; and 
the natural violence of his temperament, were keenly and warm- 
ly foftered by his profeffional habits. The members of every 
{piritual polity are neceflarily employed in extending its glory, 
and in advancing its interefts; and in that age the conflicts be- 
tween the Popifh and the Proteftant doctrines had been driven 
to their wildeft fury. To protect religion is the apparent end of 
every form of ecclefiaftical government; yet the articles of faith 
held out by each being difcordant and hoftile, the guides -of 
every church are in a continual warfare. They contend ref- 
pectively for.the tenets entrufted to them; and where they are 
not cor. upted by the riches of their eftablifhment into am indo- 
lent indifference, that brings religion into contempt, . they are 
ftrenuous like our Reformer to increafe their confequence, to 
diffufe the malevolent diflike of other religionifts, and to .kindle 
into ferment and agitation the angrieft and the moft incurable 
paffions of mankind. ‘They give a check to religion in its hap- 
pieft. principle of univerfal benevolence; they are guards to 
prevent the truth from taking its boldeft and wideft range; the 
advantages they produce compenfate not their calamities ; and 
perhaps it would be fortunate for human affairs, if the expence, 
the. formalities, and the abufes of religious eftablifhments were 
for ever at an end; if fociety were deprived alike of the fove- 
reign pontiff with his tiara, the ftalled bifhop, and the mortified 
prefbyter; if no confeflions and creeds were held out as ftandards 
of purity and doctrine; if faith and futurity were left unfettered 
like philofophy and fcience ; if nations were not harneffed in 
opinions like horfes to a garriage ; and if every man’s heart were 
the only temple where he was to worthip his God.’ 


This charaéter is, donbtlefs, drawn with juftnefs and 
firength ; but it muft be acknowledged, at the fame time, 
that Dr. Stuart has extended his reflections beyond due bounds, 
and indulged himfelf in obfervations, which, we imagine, 
~were unneceflary, and may even be detrimental to focicty-. 


— [Yo be continued.) 
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Critical Conjeftures and Obfervations on the New Teftament. By 
W. Bowyer. 4to. 11. 15. in Boards. Nichols. 


M®: Bowyer, the original collector of thefe Conjectures, 
informs us, that he was infenfibly led into the tafk of 
making this compilation, by feeing a fmall colleétion, pub- 
lifhed by Wetftein, in his Prolegomena to the New Teftament, 
in 4to. A. D. 1731 ; that he then began to make, in the margin 
of a Teftament, fuch other remarks, as occurred to him in the 
courfe of his reading ; and that, when Wetftein’s edition in folio 
was publifhed (in 1750) he found his labour not wholly fu- 
perfeded ; becaufe Wetftein had cited only the names of au- 
thors, without informing the reader in what part of their 
works their criticifms occur: which was highly proper.to have 
been done, with regard to thofe authors, who have not writ- 
ten regular comments on the fcriptures. In the fecond place, 
Wetftein has given feveral emendations in fo concife a manner, 
that a common reader will f{carce attend either to approve their 
ftrength, or condemn their weaknefs. Laftly, though Wet- 
flein, as wellas Mill, has taken notice of fome variations in 
punctuation, which affect the fenfe, they have omitted many 
others no lefs material. This attention to the points is of the 
utmoft importance: for the proper pofition of a.comma, a pe- 
riod, or an interrogation, will frequently reftore a paflage, 
which has appeared embarraffed or inexplicable, to its original 
propriety and beauty. Qui bene diftinguit, bene docet, isno 
lefs true in criticifm than in doé¢trine. 
We fhall tranfcribe two.or three of thefe critical obferva- 
tions, as they fhell cafually occur. 


¢ Mat. i. 22, 23. Téro d& Ao yéyovey] Our tranflators have 
thrown thefe two verfes into a parenthefis, fuppofing them to be 
aremark of the evangelift, whereas they are a continuation of 
the angel’s difcourfe to Jofeph, as Chryfoftom and others have 
obferved.—At-ver. 25, we read that Jofeph knew not Mary in 


confequence of the angel’s prohibition. But where can you find 


fuch a prohibition in the angel’s addrefs, unlefs the prophecy be 
apart of it? Dr. Parry’s Genealogies of F.C. explained, p. 9« 
-—But they are the words more properly of the evangelift, as in 
ch. xxi. 4; and the word quar, ver. 23, implies it. Markland. 

25. Kal ex iyinwoxey avrny, two & erexe}] Allowing all that the 
ancients have faid of the fenfe of the word fws, how much fafer 
would it be to connect it with wapiraGe, putting (xai ax tyiwoxer 
avrmv) in a parenthefis? And toot unto him his wife—till fhe had 
brought forth her fon; and knew her not. xai for fed, as in Video 
illum, &T non modo. WD. Heinfius.’ 


D 3 We 
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We perfeétly agree with Markland in fuppofing the twenty. 
fecond arid twenty-third verfes to contain the words of the 
evangelift, and not of the angel, as Dr. Parry imagines. 

_ Heinfius’s note is trifling and ufelefs. Weare at a lofs tg 

know wherein the /afety of his interpretation confifts. And 
we fee no reafon, why Proteftant writers fhould contend for 
the perpetual virginity of Mary, asif a compliance with the 
firt injynétion of the Creator were in itfelf a moral turpi- 
tude. 

« Mat. ii. 15. *EZ Aiyia]séxudaboe tov viov ux. In the LXX, 
Hof..xi. 1, persudacca re, céxve du7g, by an error perhaps 
in the librarians, or a wilful corruption of the Jews, in per- 
verting a prophecy, that,muft relate to one perfon. If. Vof- 
fius LXX. interp. ch. xxiv. It is a very eafy change by what- 
ever means : 925, which they read for 995. Dr. Owen, 

—* But the Jews, who acknowlege 595 to be the true 
text, yet explain it in conformity with the prefent Septua- 
gint. Targ. in Loc. A fhrewd fign, that the people, who 
thus explained the Hebrew, had a hand in corrupting the 
Greek.’ See Dr. Owen’s Eng. p. 83. Bowyer. 

We muft here obferve, that the Jews are frequently charg. 
ed with perverting prophecies, and corrupting the text, where 
there is not the leaft imaginable grounds for any fuch imputa- 
tion. If this paffage was tranflated two hundred and feventy- 
feven years before the Chriftian zra, the tranflator could not 
_fuppofe, that it was to be fulfilled in Chrift; and ‘without 
miftaking or perverting the original; he might very naturally 
render itin this manner: ‘ Out of Egypt have! femt for his 
children’ (viz. Ifrael’s). The words immediately following 
would lead him into this interpretation: ‘ They facrificed unto 
Baalim, and burnt incenfe to graven images. I taught Eph- 
raim alfo to walk, taking them by their arms ; but they knew not, 
_ that Lhealed them.’ Thereare innumerable inftances, in which 
the Greek verfion varies from the original much more than it 
does in this place; for here it is perfectly agreeable to the fact. 
We may therefore conclude, that to charge the Jews with a wil- 
ful corruption of the text, in cafes of this nature, is an arbitrary 
accufation, unfupported either by reafon or probability. 

; Mat, vi. Ite Tor cploy Nk Tov. tornactoy | Give us this day Our. 
bread neceffary far our fubfifience; not our daily bread, Scaliger, 
Salmafius, and Kufter, derive imigows from txiav, imBoa, which 
is not according to the genius of the Greek tongue, It comes 
from szia, like suossi0s, Tous, Ep. Crit. ad. Ep. Glouc. p. 140 
—Caninius, on the other hand, maintains, ‘that if it comes from 
icia, it would be regularly éwecios, aS tareganos, et wy 
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fhould we grant it came from deta, as éariopnog from dxoc, it does 
not anfwer to the Syriac word ufed by Chrilt, which Jerome firft 
difcovered was dimchar by confulting the Nazarzans Gof- 
pel at Berrhoea, and fhould: be tranflated. to-ioi'riiv’s bread. The 
Greeks having no word that fignifies to-morrow, Matthew was 
forced to make one according to analogy. Caninius Prefat. in 
Inftit. Linguez Syriace, at the end of Crenius’s edition of the 
Greek Grammar, 1700.—Dr. Jortin adopts this latter fenfe, 
though fearce with fufficient authority, vz. becaufe Euripides 


in Medea, 352, ufes 4 imecx fo. Pofthumous Sermons, vol. It, 


pl ety Mr. Toup will not allow that to be a warrant far 
the fenfe of imitovos.—Lefs can be faid for our English verfion, 
daily bread.’ 


In the appendix we have the fentiments of Mr. Markland 
on this difficult paflage : | 


© 11. Tov délov nua, the provifion which is proper for us: sty 


_emvtovov, the provifion fuficient for that part of the day which is yet 


to come; for 9 imveca, {c. muéea, fignifies the uext day; but the 
word ovpepov, to-day, teems to reftrain it to the remainder of the 


“prefent day, in fuch a manner as that it cannot poffibly fignify 


more. When therefore commentators explain it, prowi/ion /ufi- 
cient for the remainder of our lives, furely they go too fars- for 
probably our Saviour defigned by give us to-day, to fhew our coy- 


itinual dependence upon God’s bounty: and that we have no pre- 


tenfions to it, unleis we pray for it every day. When St, Luke 


Lfays +3 x06’ qfar, it muft mean no more than St. Matthew’s 
senuspov fo as to fignify, Give us each day the provifion neceflary 
_for.that day: and indeed St. Cyril of Teale Catech. My/tag. 
_ V. interprets Matthew’s. cnyegov by ro.x00° yuépav. Tertullian, De 
_Orat.c. vi, merito autem adpecit, Da nobis HODIE, ut gui premi- 
Jerat, Nolite de CRASTINO cogitare quod edatis. As the word 
give feems connected with Our Father, the intermediate may per- 


aps be fuppofed in a parenthefis : Our Father, which (who) art 
in heaven, hallowed be thy name! may thy kingdom come! &c. give 


. us this day &c. for the ancients have obferved that the imperative 


is here put for the optative, yenbirw for yem'eine Markland,- > 


After all that has been faid concerning the meaning of the 
word eajzci0s, we muft confefs, that the moft probable inter- 
pretation is that which fuppofes it to fignify nobis fuftentan- 
dis idoneus, or weceffary for our fubfiftence “H emtsoa may fig- 


-nify dies craftina; but then jyepa is underftood, Here the 


adjeGtive cannot poffibly have that fignification, as it agrees 
with aproy. Befides the nfual acceptation otcafions a manifett 
tautology. ' 
Mat. xiii. 44. ‘ The Englifh tranflation runs thus: ‘* Again, 
the kingdom of heaven is like unto treaftre in a field, the 


which, when a man hath found, he hideth (txpute) aiid for 


D4 joy 
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joy thereof goeth, &c.”? Why fhould he hide it, when it was 
hid before? The word Exeute, fignifies celavit, non vulga- 
vit, that is, be kept it fecret.” Mr. Bryant. 


¢ John xxi.25- xwprcas] Perhaps ywencew or ywencas av: be- 
caufe it feems improbable, that the Greeks would leave it dubi- 
ous, whether they fpake of the paft time or future. Markland, 
on Lyfias xxxviil. p. 594. and 596. and on Maximus Tyrius, 
xviil. 586.—Origen’s fignification of ywptiv, to admit of or receive 
favourably, is likely the true one, though it leaves the text ftill ob- 
fcure; and if any one can make this paflage intelligible, he ought 
to be liftened to with great attention. I have feen a conjecture 
&, ti kav ypanlas nab tv; which what if they be written fingly ? to 
what purpofe? ~ But this leaves adrév unexplained. If one might 
be allowed to guefs at the Evangelift’s meaning, perhaps it might 
have been fomething like this: There are many other miracles 
which Fefus performed: but towhat purpofe would it be ‘to relate 
them fingly? the world has given no favourable reception to the books 
which ate already written on. this fubject. To fay, that even the 
world itfelf could not contain the books that Jbould be written, if it 
be agreeable to common fenfe, I am fure itis not to the language 
of this place. Read, therefore, The world could not receive, or 
comprehend, the books that fhould be written. , Xwpiw fo fignifies, 
~Matth. xix. 11, & weiiles ywpios tov Adyor tét0v, All men cannot re- 
ceive this faying. And ch. viii. 37, of this Gofpel, it bears a 
neutral fignification tg the fame fenfe, 6 Ady 6 tude 8 yweer &v Ouir, 
My word hath no place in you. The world, | fuppofe, means the 
unregenerate, carnal, or natural man, as it often denotes in this 
Gofpel, ch. 1. 10, xvii. 25. 1 Cor. 11. 12. E. Langford’s Se- 
eond Letter to the Author of Critical Notes on fome Paffages of 
Scripture, p. 40. A. D. 1748. Markland.—This whole’ chap- 
ter Grotius and Le Clerc think was added by John bithop of 
Ephefus, with the confent of theChurch. Boyer.’ 


This interpretation is inconfiftent with the text. Ayroy vov 
xo yoy can only fignify the world it/felf, and not the men of the 
world, Commentators, who adopt the foregoing explication 
of the word yoryeat, do not fufficiently attend to the nature 
and genius of the oriental ftyle, which abounds in hyperboh- 
_cal expreffiions. Thus a ftately tower is faid to ‘ reach unto 
heaven.’ Gen. xi. 4. Accity, furrounded with high walls, is 
. faid to be * fenced up to.heaven.’ Deut. ix. 1. A confider- 
able number is called the world: ‘ The world is gone after 
him.’. John xii. 19. The miniftry of the apoftles is. faid to 
have made the gofpel known ‘ to the ends of the world,’ 
Rom. x. 18. which, in an abfolute fenfe, could not be true. 
A difficulty is expreffed by faying, that ‘ it is eafer for a 
. ¢amel.to go through the -eye of a.needle.? Mat. xix. 24. A 
man, 
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man who is fcrupulous in fmall matters, and wilfully guilty 
of groffer immoralities, is faid, by an extravagant hyperbole, 
‘ to ftrain out, or to ftrain off, a gnat, and /wallow a camel.’ 


Matt. xxiii. 24. And in the fame ftyle, a man, who is a 


ftranger to his greater faults, is faid not to fee the eam, which 


is in his eye.. Matt. vii. 3. We therefore confider the fore- 


going expreffion in St. John as an hyperbole, or an oriental 
mode of fpeaking, which ought not to be underftood in a 
plain literal fenfe, or accommodated to the frigid conception 
of a European reader. 

This new edition.of thefe Conjeftures is publifhed in com- 
pliance with the wifhes of the original collector. He had 
been abundantly honoured with the approbation of the learn- 
ed ; and therefore he confidered it as a duty incumbent on him 
to revife his former work. With this view he prepared a copy 
for the prefs, which is the bafis of the prefent volume. But 
he did not live to complete his defign. Since his death, this 
collection has been confiderably augmented by the valuable 
obfervations of Mr. Markland, Dr. Owen, bifhop Barrington, 
fir John David Michaelis, Mr. Wefton of Exeter, and -fome 
other occafional contributors. 

This work cannot but be acceptable to every critical 
reader of the New Teftament, as it is the beft-colleCtion 
of conjectural emendations and remarks, which has yet ap- 


| peared. 
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Wilkie. 


THs is a tranflation from the German of Dr. Zimmerman, 
the friend of Tiffot, and the phyfician of Haller. His 


‘reputation in Germany is extenfive, and his candour and be- 


nevolence are truly exemplary. He is titular phyfician to his 
majefty at Hanover, and member of many literary and me- 
dical focicties ; but when called to take an aétive part in the 
inftruction of ftudents at Gottingen, he felt an unconquerable 
diffidence, the conftant fhade and companion of real merit: 
fo that the only man who could with the greateft propriety 
have executed the tafk, wholly declined it. The lofs muit 
have been extenfively felt, and was very generally lamented ; 
it has been compenfated, only, by the prefent work, and an 
excellent Treatife on the Dyfentery, which was, fome time 
ago, imperfectly tranflated by Dr. Hopfon. There are alfo, 
we believe, a few effays in the tranfattions of the different fo- 


cieties, 
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cieties, of which Dr. Zimmerman was a member; but thefe 

are httle known. It would be for the intereft of medicine, if 

Dr. Simmons, who has tranflated this work in a manner 

which does equal credit to his tafte and judgment, collected 

_ publifhed the detached effays of this very refpectable au- 
or. 


The defign of the prefent performance ts to teach phy- | 


ficians Low to obferve, and to dire& them in their judgment : 
to fee is not to obferve; and the hoary véteran who has looked 
‘for ages on the complicated ills to which human nature is 
fubje&t, may at laft be uninformed, and unworthy of confi- 
dence. But the world thinks differently; with it, to be 
young 1s to be ignorant ; and to be old, fagacious.. Judgment 
‘Is ftill more rare; it unfortunately requires erudition, re- 
‘fieGion, and attention. It is not attained in the fplendid 
circles of gaiety and diffipation ; it is not the attendant of a 
coffee-houfe or tea-table. Thefe, however, are the modern 
fchools of improvement, and, while the young phyfician aims 
at being agreeable, he lofes the opportunity of becoming ufe- 
ful. In this cafe, mankind. combine againft themfelves ; the 
phyfician a&s only on the defenfive, 

To accomplifh his defign, Dr. Zimmerman begins with ex- 
plaiming true and falfe experience, or the rea/ refults of at- 
“tentive obfervation, in oppofition to the vague and uncertain 
views of the inattentive practitioner. He then treats of eru- 
dition ; its influence on experience ; its advantages, and the 
-prejudices againfi it. Dr. Zimmerman had been in England ; 
had converfed with Englith phyficians, and wore an Englith 
‘periwig. The leading phyficians, who are often the mill- 
horfes of medicine, who trudge in one continued round, 
thought his-enlarged views were as many foreign prejudices ; 
‘and the Germans were unwilling to truft him, left he fhould 
prefcribe Englifh remedies. We cannot follow him in ‘ the Ad- 
vantages of Erudition ;’ we will however tranfcribe the firft 
fentence, ‘* Qui capit, ille fecit.”” * He who never reads, 
fees, in the world, only himfelf. He has no idea of what has 
been thought by others, he confiders all his own reflexions, as 
_of the greateft importance.’—In this chapter, he is ‘ himfelf 
the. great original he draws ;’ it is full of learning and real 
knowlege. ‘The fubfequent chapters in the ,book are on the 
‘ Charafteriftics of Medical Learning, and on the Influence 
which Erudition has on our Experience.’ In the next book he 
more particularly explains the Genius for Obfervation in ge- 
neral, and the influence which it has on experience. The 
genius for obfervation 1s particularly defined, It is not eafily 


abridged, 
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abridged, and it is too long to tranfcribe ; but thefe are his 
own conclufions, 


¢ It follows from what we have faid, that the genius for ob- 


“Sscfervation, is the lot, neither of too liyely, nor of too flow an un 


derftanding. They, who have too lively an imagination, or 
more imagination than judgment, fee many things at once. The 
too great vivacity with which they perceive things, renders their 
fenfations 4 contufed perception, which gives them no clear and 
precife idea. ‘This feems to be the reafon why we fometimes fee 
a powerful imagination accompanied by an undetermined and 
anconftant tafte ;, becaufe the imagination has, at leaft, as much 
fhare in the tafte, as the judgment. On the other hand, they 
who have much judgment, without imagination, are, in general, 
Jonger before they fee ; but they determmne, with more precifion, 
the merits of an obfervation, although they do not fo foon 
make it, They will, perhaps, perceive the play, and efforts of 
the paffions, more clearly, than a man of too lively a genius, 
who feels them, without being able to diftinguifh them properly ; 
but they will not feel that involuntary determination, which leads 
the mind to every thing that furrounds it, without its fhewing 
any thing fixed and diftinét. Thefe men of flow judgment, fee 
only that which they have a {trong defire to fee. 

‘ In general, with either too much coolnefs, or too much ar- 
dour, we fee all objects in a contrary fenfe; we fee quickly, 
and we diftinguifh what we fee, when, with a fuitable fhare of 
imagination and judgment, the latter directs the other to the ob- 
jet we are to examine. It is certain, that the higheft degree 
of genius for obfervation, is to be found in a lively head, that 
is capable, -at the fame time, of profound and continued at- 
tention. 

¢ The mind cannot fix itfelf, too long a time, on_a fingle ob- 
ject ; becaufe it is naturally active, and, of courfe, impatient, 
Habit will enable a man, who pofleffes a talent for obfervation, 
to fee things gradually, more and more readily. The beft ob- 
ferver will fometimes have occafion to fix his attention as long 
on an object, asa man of more confined genius; becaufe, by 
being more capable of diftinguifhing the different parts of the 
object, he will perceive many things that will efcape the notice 
of the other, who ‘contents himfelf with feeing that which pte 
fents itfelf; and, therefore, knows lefs. 

* Although we may gradually ¥ Be a habit of feeing, with 
the mind’s eye, as with the eyes of the body; yet, the genius for 
obfervation, fometimes. appears like a true inftinét. Without any 
habitual faculty, there are perfons, who often attach themfelves, 
at once, to the inftructive parts of an object, and comprehend 
them as readily. I was curious one day, to know what opinion 
4 lady of my acquaintance would give me, on an interefting, 
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hiftorical picture, by an Italian mafter; the pathetic of which 
was not very apparent to common eyes. This lady was affected 
at the firft. glance. I required nothing more to be affured of her 
tafte and fenfibility ; and yet, fhe had no knowlege in’painting. 
It is by this innate feeling, that we fometimes judge of the 
works of poets, and painters, when there is not fo much quef- 
tion of the manner in which they are executed, as of their effets. 
3t is this kind of fenfibility, which renders the mind as pene- 
trating, as the eyes of a Lieberkiihn, who could diftinguith the 
fatellites of Jupiter without a glafs. : 

* Few people obferve, properly, even when they mean to do 
it ; and the refult of their obfervation is a mere vapour, whieh is 
diffipated, the moment we inquire of them what they have feen, 
or what they fancied they felt. It would have required the de- 
licacy of Roman ears, to have faid to Virgil, that he did not 
{peak like a Roman: and yet, we every day fee perfons who are 
in raptures at the fight of any work of art; at the hearing of a 
tragedy ; or adifcourfe; or any work of genius. To hear them, 
it would feem as if they felt, and underftaod, even the moft mi- 
nute ideas of the author; the leaft fhade of the artift’s or the 
writer’s genius, isa highly finifhed piece in their eyes. If we 
proceed to afk the order and connexion‘of the thoughts, or of 
the works, with which they feem to be fo affected, we fee, at 
once, that they have given credit to the author for much ; but 
have truly obferved but little, and have appropriated to themfelves 
no part of his art or genius. 

‘ It is eafy to difcover the genius for obfervation of each indi- 
vidual, by obferving how he is affefted at the theatre ; or at the 
fight of a ‘picture; ora piece of mechanifm, &c. One perfon 
will fee, at the theatre, only the dreffes of the actors ; another, 
notices the decorations of the theatre; others attach themfelves 
to the attitudes, and geftures of the performers. All thefe fpec- 
tators, directed in their tafte by fome particular paffion, go to 
the theatre to flatter that paffion ; and return home again, with a 
perfuafion, that they have well feen, and well underftood the 
piece. It is in this way, that the generality of men act, in alg 
the circumftances of their life, and in every thing they fee.’ 


He then details the Impediments to Obfervation, as fo many 
beacons to guard againft their influence. Thefe are chiefly 
affions and prejudices ; a mind fixed on one theory ; a fond- 
nefs for a fyftem of any kind ; fuperftition and the prejudices 
and paffions of patients. Thefe impediments are illuftrated 
by many curious medical fats; but it is enough to mention 
them to guard againft their influence. The Utility of good 
Obfervations next claims our attention; and we fhall readily 
agree with this judicious author, that they fhould be clear, 


exact, 
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exact; and faithful; that every thing like theory fhould be 
avoided. It is enough, v. g. to obferve in a feves, that the 
hands are hot: whether the humors are exalted, the friction 
increafed, or even the latent heat fet at liberty, is of lefs con- 
fequence, and will injure the perfpicuity of the report. To 
be clear alfo it fhould be fhort. Cicero has long fince ob- 
ferved, that things are rendered obfcure, rather from the pro- 
lixity than the intricacy of the difcourfe. It is then confidered 
whether hiftories fhould be general ones, or only of parti- 
cular difeafes.. The world has. of late been peftered with 
cafes; like Virgil’s army they have embarraffed us with the 
multiplicity of. objeéts ; it will require more than ufual at- 
tention to difcriminate the ufeful from the trifling, and, we 
fometimes fear, the true from the falfe. Zimmerman con- 
cludes that both general and particular hiftories are neceflary. 
Nature is not always uniform; fo that while her ufual progrefs 
is detailed in general hiftories, the exceptions fhould be deli- 
vered in the cafes of the difeafes of individuals. The con- 
nexion of our obfervations with our experience is a material 
object of attention. Sauvages has complained that we daily 
fee much, and obferve but little. Zimmerman iftyles that 
perfon the moft experienced phyfician, who daily vifits no 
more patients than he can attend to with care, and reflect on 
with attention.—The remainder of this volume confifts of the 
figns of difeafes, as derived either from the: pulfe, the refpi- 
ration, the urine, the appearances, and pofitions of the body. 
As thefe fymptoms are particularly confidered, in order to di- 
ret the attention, fo the volume concludes with the Influence 
of Obfervation on Experience.—We have given this general 
analyfis becaufe the extent of the different obfervations would 
not admit of a particular quotation; and we did not interrupt it 
by any remarks on the opinions which muft neceffarily diftin- 
guifh a. man whofe erudition and experience have been com- 
plete and extenfive. It may be perhaps agreeable to our 
readers to be informed of fome of his particular opinions ; but 
we muft neceflarily be fhort: If this volume has a fault, it 
is fometimes a little inconfiftent in its different parts. Dr. 
Zimmerman /eems to have inlifted among the modern tribe of 
materialifts, and endeavours to bring the celebrated Stahl 
into the company. We were not aware of the credit which 
this comparatively modern fect might aim at, from fuch fo- 
ciety; for though we have carefully read the writings of Stahl, 
yet asit wasfome years fince, we fhall not venture to oppofe 
our imperfect recollection, It is well known that Stahl pub- 
Lithed very few genuine works, unlefs the differtations which 


appeared, 
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appeated; during his fuperintendence of the univerfity of 
Halle; may be fuppofed to have been written by him. If 
his preface to Junker’s Confpeftus Medicine be a fuafs 
ficient authority, we may, with fome corifidence affert, that 
‘he did not attribute the funétions of the fou! to the vital prin- 
‘ciple of the corporeal organs, but toa fuperadded immaterial 
one. The language of his difciples is indeed often equivocal; 
they talk of the agency of the foul, its exertions’ and oppofi- 
tions, in a ftyle not very unlike that of a modern materialift : 
‘but to return to Dr. Zimmerman. He confiders nature as 
* the actual vital power of a living organized body’—but it is 
not eafy to feparate this a¢tual vital power from its immediate 
caufe ; fo that if it be zor the fame with the foul, they are fo 
nearly conneéted as to be infeparable, in our limited views. It 
is this, probably, which has induced fome inconfiftency in the 
views of our author; for, though in the whole paflage he 
fpeaks in the language of a materialift, vide p. 98 to 107, yet, 
in other parts of his work, he often fpeaks of the efforts of 
the foul independent of the body. In fome other places, after 
he has laboured to reform the prejadices of the world, he 
feems not to have convinced himfelf, for he frequently relapfes 
ito the Jaxguage of thofe whofe opinions he has before juft- 
ty treated with contempt. 


Dr. Zimmerman toots an advocate for the doétrine of cri- - 


tical days ; and teaches, with fome anxiety, the fymptoms by 
which a crifis may be expe&ted. We are aware of the ridicule 
_ with which this doftrine has been attended, even by the moft 
refpectable phyficians. ‘Fhe queftion, however, is not to be de- 
cided by autherity, but by facts. We have had fome pre- 
jadices in favour of this opinion, by reflecting that it has 
been chiefy rejeGted by the vain, the carelefs, and inattentive ; 
and from having ourfelves found, that they are only difcover- 
ed by the moft exaé care and diligence. Toa general view 
all was irregular and arbitrary ; toa diftmét one, it was uni+ 
form and difcriminated. 

In inflammations of the breaft Dr. Zimmerman feems to 
have experienced the beft effets from camphor; and, from 
the few fteps with which we have been enabled to follow him, 
we have mach reafon to confirm his opinion. Camphor, how- 
ever, in many conftitutions, is inadmiffible in a large dofe, 
and ufelefs in a fmall one ; it cannot therefore be generally or 
indiferimisately employed. 

In a future Review we fhall give fome account of the fe- 
cond volume; 
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©be Poetical Works of Fobn Scott, Efg. 8v0: 10s. 6d. ix eaten 
Buckland. 


THESE poems are written by a quaker ;, a circumftance ra- 

ther extraordinary in.the world of letters, rhyming being 
4 fin which gentlemen of that fraternity are feldom guilty of : 
Mr. Scott is, notwithftanding, ftrongly attached toit; and hav- 
ing received fome flattering applaufe on his former publications, 
that were not unfuccefsful, has made fome confiderable addi- 
tions to them, which, he hopes, ‘ are not of igferior merit*.’ 
With the author’s opinion, in this refpect, we Cannot en- 
tirely coincide, as we dq not thigk the greater part of the 
additional pieces now hefore us equal to what he before pub- 
lifhed. Amwell, a defcriptive poem, the Elegy written in 
1768, with fome others, had their fhare of poetical merit: 
the Amoebaean, and Oriental Eclogues, Odes, Epiftles, &c. 
iow added, are of a much weaker feature, and many of them 
incorret; hut they were neceflary, we fuppofe, towards 
making up a volume, that trophied pillar confecrated ta 
vanity, which every author erects with fo much pleafure, 
and contemplates, when raifed, with fo. much fatisfaQion: this 
noble ftrn@ture our poet has adorned with a variety of head and 
tail-pieces, executed in a good ftyle, by fome of our mof 
ingenious engravers. Mr. Scott has at leaft, we muft acknow- 
lege, {pared no pains to decorate his work with all that can 
allure the eye, or gratify the tafte of a dilletante reader, who 
loves to fee the fifter arts uniting to render a neat page truly 
deleftable, as our author fings +. 


‘ Nor lefs than books th’ engravers works invite, 
Where paft and diftant come before the fight.’ 


To fay the truth, there is 2 profufion of ornament and finery 
about this book, not quite fuitable to the plainnefs and fimpli- 


' ity of the Barcleax {yftem; but Mr. Scott is fond of the Mufes, 


‘and withes, we fuppofe, like captain Macheath, to fee his 
ladies well dreffed. 

But we will look into the contents, and lay before our rea- 
ders a fhort fpecimen of Mr. Scott’s volume of poetry, which 
confifts of Eclogues, Odes, Epiftles, Elegies, and almoft every 
other fpecies of mifcellancaus aired mane the Ec- 
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e See the author's advertifement prefixed to deren pan 
t+ See Epift..r2. p..27y ‘ 


logues, 
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Jogues, of which there -are five, Serim, or the Artificial Fa. 
mine, is the beft written: we fhall therefore extract from it the 
ny lines : 


— Near a temple’s recent ruin ,» ftood 
A white-rob’d Bramin, by the facted flood : 
His wives, his children, dead befide him re 
Of Hunger thefe, and thofe of Grief the prey ! 
Thrice he with duft defil’d his aged head ; 
Thrice o’er the ftream his hands uplifted fpread 
¢¢ Hear, all ye Powers to whom we bend in prayer! 
Hear, all who rule o’er water, earth, and air! © 
*Tis not for’ them, tho’ lifelefs there they lie; , | 





*Tis not for me, tho’ innocent I die;— 

My Country’s breaft the tyger, Avarice, rends, 
And loud to you her parting groan afcends. 
Hear, all ye Powers to whom we bend in prayer ! 
Hear, all who rule o’er water, earth, and air! | 





Hear, and avenge! 
<<’ But hark !' what voice, from’ yonder ftarry {phere, 
Slides, like the breeze of Evening o’er my ear? 
Lo, Bitmah’s form! ‘on amber clouds enthron’d ; 
His azure robe with lncid emerald zon’d ; 
He looks celeftial dignity and grace, 
- And views with pity wretched human race!’ : 
_ © Forbear, rafh man! nor curfe thy country’s foes: 
Frail man té man forgivenefs ever owes. : 
~ When Moifafoor the fell to Earth’s fair plain 
~ Brought his’ detefted offspring, Strife and Pain; 
Revenge with them, relentlefs Fury, came, 
Her bofom burning with infernal flame! | 
Her hair fheds horror, like the comet’s blaze; 
Her eyes, all ghaftly, blaft where’er they gaze ; 
Her lifted arm a poifon’d crice fuftains ; 
Her garments drop with blood of kindred veins! 
Who afks her aid, muft own her endlefs reign, 
~ Peel her keen fcourge, .and‘drag her gallitig’chain !”” 
«© The ftrains fublime in fweeteft mufic clofe, 
And all the tumult of my foul compofe. | 
Yet you, ye oppreffors! uninvok’d on you, 
' Your fteps, ‘the fteps-of Juftice will purfue ! 
Go, fpread your white fails on the azure main ; 
Fraught with our fpoils, your native land regain ; 
Go, plant the grove; and bid the lake expand, 
And on green hills the pompous palace ftand : 
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Let Luxury’s hand adorn the gaudy room, 
Smooth the foft couch, and fhed the rich perfume— 
There Night’s kind calm in vain fhall fleep invite, 
While fancied omens warn, and {pectres.fright : 
Sad founds fhall iffue from vour guilty walls, 
The widow’d wife’s, the fonlefs mother’s calls ; 
And infant Rajahs bleeding forms fhall rife, 
And lift to you their fupplicating eyes : 
Remorfe intolerable your hearts will feel, 
And your own hands plunge deep the avenging fteel. 
(For Europe’s cowards Heavens command difdain, 
To Death’s cold arms they fiy for eafe in vain.) 
For us, each painful tranfmigration o’er, 
Sweet fields receive us to refign no more; 
Where Safety’s fence for ever “round us grows, 
And Peace, fair flower, with bloom unfading blows 3 
Light’s Sun unfetting thines with chearing beam; ~ 
And Pleafure’s River rolls its golden ftream !”’ 

‘ Enrapt he fpoke—then ceas’d the lofty ftrain; 
And Orel’s rocks return’d the found again. — 
A Britifh rnffian, near in ambufh laid, 
Rufh’d fudden from the cane-ifle’s fecret fhade ; 
«© Goto thy Gods!”? with rage infernal cried, _ 
And headlong plung’d the haplefs Sage into the foamihg 

tide.’ 

There is great poetical merit in the whole of this Oriental 
Eclogue, which paints in the warmeft colours the varions 
{cenes of mifery and diftrefs brought on the natives of India 
by their cruel Englifh tafk-mafters: there is too much truth, 
we fear, in this narrative.—In Mr. Scott’s odes we do not eet 
with thofe polifhed numbers, nor that freedom and fpirit, 


which this fpecies of poetry requires. One of them, written 
on leaving Bath, ends thus: 








* Thy manfions gay; 

Where Peers and beauties lead the ball; 

Neglected, foon may feel decay ; 

Forfaken; moulder to their fall.— 

Palmyra, once like thee renown’d, 

Now lies a ruin on the ground.— 

But ftill thy environs fo fair, 

Thy waters falutary aid, 

Will furely always fome perfuade 

To render thee their care,’ 


This conclufion is abrupt and infipid: but the laft ode, called 
the Mexican Prophecy, makes us amends for the reft. Mr. 
Vor, LIV. July, 1782. E Scott’s 
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Scott’s Epiftles are written in an eafy and familiar ftyle, 
and: feem to flow from a good and benevolent heart. — One 
of them, which he entitles an Effay on Painting, addreffed 
to a young artift, had perhaps better been omitted: this 
fubject having been already fo fully treated, and in fo maf- 
terly a manner, by the ingenious Mr. Hayley, Mr. Scott’s 
obfervations, however juft or elegant, muft fuffer greatly in 
the comparifon. — 

This volume of poems is, upon the whole, an amufing and 
agreeable collection. 





The Faithful Shepherd, a Dramatic Paftoral, tranflated into Eng- 
life from the Paftor Fido of the Cav. Guarini. Attempted in 
the Manner of the Original. 8vo0. 35. fewed. Robinfon. 


T HE Paftor Fido, written by Cav. Guarini, about two 
hundred years ago, was at that time a much admired 
paftoral drama. At a period when few Italian writers of any 
note or confequence had appeared, and when chivalry and ro- 
mance were in the meridian of their glory, we cannot wonder 
at the extraordinary applaufe which it met with: but that, in 
the prefent age, fuch a performance fhould be called * exqui- 
fitely beautiful,’ is rather matter of aftonifhment than a proof 
of true tafte or judgment; as, afew rural images, and natu- 
ral fentiments excepted, the whole poem has very little to re- 
commend it. The fable is romantic, uninterefting, as well as 
improbable, and the charatters entirely deftitute of vivacity; the 
language (of the original) is indeed foft and harmonious, pof- 
fefled, by univerfal confent, of that fafcinating quality which 
can render even nonfenfe agreeable ; to which alone we mutt 
afcribe the fuccefs of our modern operas. Of this peculiar 
beauty much, however, has not tranfpired in the piece now be- 
‘fore us, which, of all the tranflations of the Paftor Fido (and 
there are many extant) is much the worft, though the tranf- 
lator feems to have taken infinite pains with it. He informs 
us, in an advertifement prefixed, that he thought 
¢ It would be impoffible to preferve the fpirit and brillancy of 
the original, in this attempt to render it into Englifh, without 
adopting the manner, the oecafional rhiming, the play of words, 
&c. but efpecially the unfettered verfification of the author; of 
whom it may be truly faid— : 
— Numerifque fertur 
Lege folutis. 
How far the adoption may be approved, the fuccefs of this 
tranflation with the public, will beft determine. The tranflator 
expects there willbe a diverfity of opinions on it; but firm in his 
ewn fenfe of the matter, and hoping ‘that numbers may be en- 
tertained 
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tertained with a work, which in the original is fo exquifitely 
beautiful, he hazards it thus to the world, refolving, comme di- 


. foit jadis avec tant de raifon le vieux meunier.— 





Qu’on me blame, qu’on me loue, 
Qu’on dife quelque chofe, ou qu’on ne dife rien 
J’en veux faire a matéte.’ 


This, our readers will obferve, is a bold defiance ; but let us 
hear how he will fupport it, 


Quid dignum tanto feret hic promiffor hiatu? 
The Faithful fhepherd opens thus, 


‘ Silvio, Linco, with Huntf{men. 
* Sil, Go—ye that have lodg’d 
The horrid beaft, to give the ufual fign 
Of our intended chafe—Go, with the horn 
Wake ev’ry eye, and with your fhouts all hearts, 
If there’s in Arcady, 
If there’s a fwain loves Cynthia and her fports, 
One whofe high breaft with gen’rous ardor ylows 
Amongtft the woods, his perfon to expofe ; 
Now for the teft, now let him follow me, 
To where in little fpace, 
But to our’valor ample field, is lodg’d 
That dreadful boar ; 
That prodigy of nature, and the woods ; 
That beaft fo huge, fo fell, 
And for the country’s countlefs wounds 
So fam’d a refident of Erimanthus : 
The carnage of the plains, 
And terror of the fwains—go, therefore ye, 
Nor only get the ftart. 
But with the hoarfe-refounding horn 
Provoke, and roufe Aurora’s fleepy lids. 
We, Linco, ‘will go and court-the gods, 
For with more certain guide, | 
The deftin’d chafe we hei fhall purfue. 
‘Who well ‘begins, has halt perform’d his work ; 
And ’tis from heav’n alone, we well begin. 
¢ Lin, Silvio, to court the gods, I much approve ; 
But to moleft the fervants of the gods 
I difapprove.—Stll.in their reft are plung’d 
The temple’s guardians—for the mountains height, 
Long from their {port withholds the dawning light. 
Sil. Tothee,, who yet, perhaps, art not awake, 
All things,. it feems, in flumber {till appear. 
Lin. O Silvio, Silvio, why hath nature giv’n 
In thefe thy fweeteft years, : 
A bloom of youth fo "a and fo fair; 
If to deftroy be thy onl care. 
oni 7 € ay: For 
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For fure had I 
That rofy cheek, that fparkling eye; 
Ye woods, T’d cry, adieu, 
And other game’ purftie’; 
My lifetn pert sand | pleafures iweuld Galey. 
In winter ‘near aaah fire, in fummeron thegrafte 
Sil. Such flrange advice, 
‘Thou never gav’ft before : ‘why thenart thou 
So chang’d from what thou watt? 
Lin. New times bring new defires. 
So furely, were I Silvio, I fhould'do. ” 
Sil. And I, if I were Linco: 
But Silvio as I am,.. . 
As Silvio, not’ as Linco, will Pad. 
Lin. O heedlefs boy! ‘why thus feek diftant game, 
And fullof rifk, 
When much’ excelling every one befide, 
Thouthaftit near,’ domeftic‘and fecure? 
Sil. Speak'tt thou in earneft, fay, ‘or doft thou Grea | , 
Line * Tis thou ‘that dream’lt, ‘Hot T 
Sil.“And *tis fo ‘near? 
Lin. As thou'att to thyfelf. 
Sil. Lodg’d ‘in‘what wood? 
Lin. Thou Silvio art the wood; 
And for the favage beaft that’ there is lode*d, 
*Tis thy obdurate heart. 
Sil. How welt P fudg’d that thou .wer’t in a dream! . 
Lin. To have fo fair, fo eleganta nymph, * 
But why a nymph‘? 4 aos I fhou’d fay ; 
Whofe form more lovely 'fhews 
Than doth the morning pos 
Whiter her’ neck, ’niore foft than: eygnet’s down, 
For whom, how high fo e’er his‘werth, 
There’s not a fwain “but fighs, ‘and fishy in'vain — 
And the, referv'd for thee, 
By heav’n and earth for thee’ aes referd’d ; — 
And when, without a figh, | 
Without a moiften’d'eye, 
O moft unworthy, faith, | 'ptefampe tous boy! 
This fair anyetic’ maid ‘thow mnight'h enjoys 
Her heavenly cHarmsto:fiun, 
From her embrace tovrun; 
And, Silvio, *Hafthou ther a‘ human’ breaft? 
Than favage bealts'more fell, i is of fteel confett. 
S21. HE not'tolove be’ cruelty pronowne’d, 
Then eruelty’s -avirtee tbr doth fame: 
But pride affe@ me, that it‘rules my" heats: 
Since tis by that alone, Weve sae es love, 
A greater favage. © | 
Lin. But how ean you fitidae: OF: 
What yet you never knew? © ae 
Sil, P’ve conquer’ byt not knowing 


Lin 
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Lin. O if but once alone, | —— 

Love, Silyid, thou hadit known ; 

Had thou experienc’d. once 

How great the joy, the blifs, — 

To be belov’d; when loving, to poffels: 

A heart that loves again ; 

This fure had. been thy ftrain ; 

O life of love! replete 

With ev’ry tender {weet, 

Why to my breatft fo tardy didft thou come? 

Leave, leave the woods 

Unthinking boy! leave favage beafts, and learn to love.” 

Here the tranflator has certainly kept his promife with re- 
gard to his * unfettered verfification,’ as he has given us verfes 
of two, three, four, five, and fix feet, blank verfe, rhyme, profe 
of every fpecies, and every denomination:; whether this free- 
dom, or rather licentioufnefs, be agreeable to the genius of our 
language, the reader will determine; it makes, inour opinion, 
but a ridiculous jamble; and, how well foever it may found to 
an Italian, is uncouth and harfh to an Englifh ear. Some of 
our tranflator’s expreffions are very fingular: in his defcription 
of the Erymanthian boar, he tells us that, 

‘ The beatt fo huge, fo fell, 

Is a famed refident of Erimanthus.’ 
One would imagine, he was talking of an ambefador: but a 
little after he ftyles him, 

‘ The carnage of the plains.’ 
It is the firft time, we believe, that a boar was ever known by 
the name of a carnage. 

But to the fanguine admirers:of the celebrated Cav. Guarini, 
we fhall fubmit a part of the fecond fcene of the fecond act. 
Dorinda enters, ftroking her dear Silvio’s dog, Melampo =: after 
a long and very foolifh fpeech to Melampo, fhe Hears Silvio 
calling out tohim, and we are. entertained with the following 
dialogue, 

- © §il, Hie, hie, Melampo, hie! 
Dor. Moft certainly it is his very voice, 
Happy Dorinda! juft the blifs thou fought’ft, 
Heav’n fends thee now—but I muft hide the 
For by this means 1 chance may gain his Hegrt<—- 
Lupino ! 
bw», I’m here. —— 
Dor. Take, take the dog away ; —— 
And hide thee in yon bufh;—thou underftand’tt me, 
Lup. I take thee well; 
Dor. And ftir not till I call thee.— 
Lup. Vil do it;— 
Dor. But quick ;—-= 
Lup. And thou have quickly done ;——— 
Left the poor dog with hunger be attack, 
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And in one mouthful he fhould eat me up! 

Dor. O poor faint-hearted wretch away, away !——~ 

Sil. Where fhall I go, ah whither bend my courfe, 
To find thee, O my faithful, dear Melampo! 

Each hilland ev’ry plain I’ve fearch’d in vain, 

Till I’m bedew’d with f{weat, and weary’d out. 
Perdition feize the beaft which thou didft chafe ! 

But there’s a nymph, who chance hath feen my dog, 
And may inform me :—OQ the fad mifhap ! 

This is the very maid who plagues me fo! 

Yet muft I bear with her——O lovely nymph ; 

My faithful dog Melampo haft thou feen ? 

Whom I let loofe but now after‘a doe ? 

Dor. Me lovely, Silvio! lovely call’ft thou me ? 
But why, thou cruel boy! if in thine eyes 
Lovely I do not feem ? 

Sil. Lovely or plain, fay, haft thou feen my dog ? 
Either reply to that, or I muft go. 

Dor. Silvio, to her thou’rt harfh, who doth adore thee. 
Strange that thy face fuch fweetnefs fhould exprefs, 
And yet thy heart fuch rigor fhould poflefs. 

‘Thou thro’ the woods and o’er the fteepy hills 

Follow’ft a flying doe ; — with anxious {peed 

‘Tracking a hound, doft thou exhautt thyfelf, 
And me, who burns for thee, thou Ay and fcorn’it, 

Why wilt thou follow thus a flying doe, 

Rather than one that’s gentle, and can love ? 

One without chafing caught, and ty’d fecure ? 

Sil. Nymph, I came here in quett of my Melampo 
Not to lofe time—farewell ! 

Dor. Stay, Silvio! ftay ; —— 

Ah cruel! do not fly me; prithee ftay, 
And I will give thee news of thy Melampo. 

Sil. Thou jeer’{t with me Dorinda? 

Dor. Lovely youth! 

Now by that love that binds me to thy fervice, 
I know where is thy dog. Didft thou not fay 
Thou leftft him lately chafing of a doe? 

Sil, ’Tis true, and in an inftant loft his track. 

Dor. Now both the dog and doe are lodg’d with me. 

Sit. Lodg’d with thee? 

Dor. Lodg’d with-me—Doft grieve ingrate, 

To be beholden to the nymph that loves thee ? 
Sil. My dear Dorinda! give them to me quick. ——~ 
Dor. Fie, fickle boy! to what am I reduc’d, 
That thus a doe and dog endear me to thee! 
But look, my heart! without fome fmall reward 
Thou fhalt not have them. 
Sil. ’Tis right—l’ll give thee— now I'll laugh at her. 
Dor. What wilt thou give me? | 
Sil. Two beautecus golden apples, which my MPT, 
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More beauteous ftill, the other day did give me. 
- Dor. I want noapples. I could give thee fome 
More beautiful, perhaps, and fweet, didft thou 
Not hold my prefents cheap. — 
Sil. What wouldft thou then ? 
A goat, perhaps or lambkin? — but my fire 
As yet perinits me not to- make fo free. 
Dor. ’Tis neither goat or lambkin I defire ; 
Thee only Silvio! and thy love I with, 
Sil. Thou wifheft nothing more then, than my love? 
Dor. Nothing more. 
Sil. Well, well, then take it all—now give to me, 
Dear nymph! my fav’rite dog, and give the doe. 
Dor. O didft thou know the value of the gift, 
Of which thou feem’ft fo bounteous! didft thou mean, 
Sincerely mean, what now thy tongue hath faid!’ 


In this manner, the trifling and infipid converfation proceeds 
through three or four pages; and this is what the lovers of Ita- 
lian poetry call nature, pathos, and fimplicity, though it be no- 
thing but the prattle of children, or lovers as foolifh as chil- 
dren. Of fuch fcenes, with others ftill more puerile and ridi- 
culous, confifts this renowned drama, which our tranflator has 
by no means improved. In the above quoted paflage what 
miferably profaic lines are thefe, - 


¢ Left the poor dog with hunger be attack’d, 
And in one mouthful he fhould eat me up.’ 


And a little after, 
‘ Thou left’ft him lately chafing of a doe.’ 


In many of the lines there is neither fenfe nor grammar: for 
example, 


¢’Tis nought but thee obtrudeft on my grafp, 
Whilft thoufand teafing birds her flight furrounds. 
Ye, whofe eager thirft 

Of ftill poffeffing more, 

On the lov’d urn, that holds the carcafe gold 
Gaze, as the fpectre views the corpfed tomb. 

— Thou kiffes moit impure and grofs, ‘ 

Did’ft dare to mix with kiffes feign’d and pure.’ 


What can the tranflator mean by /eign’d and pure kiffes ? 


When Amaryllis commands her lover Myrtillo to leave her, he 
exclaims, 





¢ Mir. Ah grievous parting! parting of my life! 
For can [ part with thee, and yet furvive ? 
Yes, the ftrong pang of death I forely feel, 
As thus we part —a living death—that gives 
Life to my grief, and threatens me, alas! 
A death immortal to my dying heart? 


E 4 Corydor, 
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Corydon, in another place, fpeaking of his miftreis, fays, 

‘ S*ou'd the but yield, I’ll bind her by this play 

So faft, fhe’ll find at length it is no play” 
This, we {appofe, is the play of words which our inthe pro- 
mifes in his advertifement fo carefully to adopt, as if there 
was any fupericr merit in adhering to the nonfenfe of his ori- 
ginal. We will not detain our readers by any farther remarks 
on a performance fo unworthy of their attention, and fhall. on- 
ly, before we conclude this article, obfervé, that the tran- 
flator, ‘ firm as he rhay be in his own fenfe of the matter, 
and hoping, that:numbers will beentertaifed with his work,’ 
may fairly apply to himfelf the following lines, extracted from 
the 183d page of his own tranflation, — 
¢ My time I loft and labor. 
I wrote, I wept, I fung, I burnt, | froze, 
I run, I ftood, I bore,—now fad, now joyful; 
Now high, now low; now trampled on; now dear; 
And as the iron inftrument of Delphos, 
Now us’d for higheft purpofes, now vile, 
Rifk f fear’d none, and fcorn’d fatigue to fhun ; 
Did ev’ry thing, was nothing—’ 








Impartial Refle&ions on the Condud of the late Adminiftration ang 


Oppofition, and of the American Congre/s. 8vo0. 1s. 6d. Nicoll, 

Bpeetne the prevalence of civil diffenfions, the minds 

of men are commonly too much agitated to attend to the 
impartial inveitigation of political queitions; and it is chiefly 
in retrofped& that they are enabled to form a juft eftimate of 
the principles and conduét of the different parties. The pre- 
fent may, therefore, perhaps be a more favourable time for 
enquiring into the public tranfactions of late years, than any 
former period; though we doubt whether even now the mutual 
prejudices be fufficiently fubfided for accomplifhing that objet 
with advantage. Let us, however, attend to the reflections 
with which we are prefented by this writer. 

Our author obferves, that itis not only impolitic, but irra- 
tional and unjuft, to impute either to adminiftration or oppo- 
fition, the guilt of thofe accumulated evils which the fubjects 
of the Britith empire have fuffered fince the commencement of 
the American war. Impolitic, fays he, becaufe it can anfwer 
no other purpofe than to inflame and perpetuate our civil dif- 
fenfions,. at a time when common danger fhould ftimulate all 
parties to unite: jrrational, becaufe no folid arguments can be 
adduced to fix fo heavy a charge on either party: unjuft, be- 
caufe it is contrary to truth, and muft originate from intereft, 
prejudice, or malevolence. In conformity to thofe principles, 
jt is the opinion of this writer, that all parties in the Britifh 

dominions 
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dominions have greatly erred; that many of the evils they’ 
have reciprocally experienced were neither premeditated, nor 
actually produced, by any party, but originated from remote,. 
inevitable, or unforeféen caufes. 

We fhall lay before our readers fome of his obfervations on 
this fubject. 


* Whoever impartially confiders the conduct of Adminiftration 
and Oppofition, from the origin of their contentions to the pre- 
fent moment, will be convinced, that neither party can, with 
the leaft degree of reafon, throw the whole blame on their op- 

nents. 

‘ Though it fhould be granted, that in the profecution of Mr. 
W—s, adminiftration never took a fingle meafure that was not 
warranted by precedent, by law, and by the principles of the 
conftitution (which perhaps is more than oppofition will admit), 
their conduét cannot be vindicated in point of policy. 

¢ A fuperficial knowlege of our hiftory is fufficient to convince 
us, that whenever our fovereigns condefcend to enter into conteft 
with a fubject, they tarnifh the luftre, and weaken the power of 
the crown. If they vanquifh, how futile is their triumph! If 
they fail, how fevere their difgrace! 

© The firk ftep they take on this dangerous ground, however 
circumfpect, ,is {ure to awaken the jealoufy of their people: if 
power, inflamed by refentment (perhaps by juft refentment) 
fhould be fo admirably tempered by wifdom and difcretion as never 
to exceed the bounds of law or of equity, yet how liable are the 
perverted optics of jealoufy to miftake! with what eafe may. ar- 
tifice convert 





“¢ Trifles light as air ;? 
To ‘¢ confirmations . 
«¢ As proofs of holy writ!” 


‘The k——, or adminiftration, that wifhes to be refpected in. 
this country, muft pay fome regard even to the prejudices of the 
people. Nothing can alienate the affections, or exafperate the 
minds of a free people, fo much as the contempt of their gover 
nors ; nor is the {trongeft conviction they can poffibly have that 

their meafures are right, to be urged in excufe for it. 
¢ But though even the caufelefs murmurs of the people fhould 
never be defpifed, the individual, who for his own emolument 
endeavours to excite them, is juftly and moft feverely punithed by 
contempt. When a man of fuch principles affuming confidence 
from the degree of popularity he has acquired, is hardy enough 
totransfer his abufe from minifters to the k—g, it is evident he 
courts perfecution. If he can collect “ the rays of royal indig- 
nation,” he is fenfible ‘¢ they will illuminate, though they can- 
not confume him.”’ Shielded by his popularity, he invites their 
moft powerful energy ; and his patriotifm fhines with additional 
luftre, as their fervency increafes. But if the efforts of his ca~ 
fumny are regarded with a mortifying indifference, his hopes are 

3 blafted, 
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blafted, and he is left to lament in obfcurity the anguifh of dif- 
appointed ambition, and the univerfal contempt which attends 
unfuccefsful villainy. . | 
 ¢ If adminiftration committed an error in rewarding their ene- 
my with that refentment he wifhed to excite; the conduct of op- 
pofition on this occafion was no lefs inexcufeable for abetting a 
caufe they knew to be unjuft; for Propagating many infinuations 
again{t government which had no foundation in truth or reafon ; 
and for diffufing a’general {pirit of difcontent throughout the na- 
tion, merely that they might exalt themfelves, by deprefling their 
fuccefsful and envied competitors. 

¢ While their real object was not very difficult to be difcerned ; 
the good of their country was their plaufible pretence; the grie- 
vances of the people was the conftant burden of their melancholy 
fong ; and thofe who had the leaft fenfibility of them, were, as 
ufual, loudeft in the chorus; while the lower ranks of the com- 
munity, opprefied by the weight of thofe real ills which are the 
infeparable concomitants of poverty, bore in filence thofe burdens 
which it does not enter cither into the heads of minifters or pa- 
triots to conceive, or into their hearts to alleviate. | 

‘ So flrange and inconfiftent a thing is human nature, that even 
in this nation of philofophers, the very people who will fubmit 
quietly to any impofition, till fome friend thinks it worth his 
while to tell them they are hurt, may be inflamed to a degree of 
madnefs by the moft extravagant, ill-grounded, or remote fug- 
geftions of injury intended them. What furprifing etleGs have 
the founds of W—s and Liberty! No Popery! and others of 
equal —, produced, when modulated by fkilfu] perform: 
ers, and conveyed through proper inftruments ! 

¢ But if a fupercilious contempt of the juft complaints of an 
injured people is the chara¢teriftic of tyranny ; if an infolent dif- 
regard even of their groundlefs murmurs denotes weaknefs in ad- 
miniftration, a bafe application of their patlions and prejudices to 
the interefted views of the party which conftantly endeavours to 
excite and inflame them, and an indifcriminate oppofition ta 
every meafure of government, are furely very equivocal figns of 
that rectitude which fhould diftinguifh true patriots from un- 
principled impoftors.’ 


The author fcruples not to affirm, that the unhappy rupture 
between the colonies and the mother-country proceeded from 
the fame fource with our inteftine divifions. His remarks on 
this fubjeé& are no lefs juft than impartial. 


¢ The famous declaratory act was-therefore paffed by the ge- 
neral concurrence of ail parties, which in direct conformity to 
the principles of the Britifh conftitution, afferted,: that the au- 
thority of parliament extended to the colonies, and that it had a 
right to demand their obedience to its aéts in all cafes whatfoever. 
Sovereignty cannot be defined in any terms ftronger or more ex- 
plicit; and it is dem onftrably evident, that if parliament has - 
I this 
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this declaratory act afferts) a right to bind the colonies in all 
cafes whatfoever, it muft have it in any particular eafe. This is 
fo extremely plain, that ‘* he who runs may read ;”’ and it would 
appear unneceflary to prove by argument, a propofition which 
every man of common underftanding mutt poheneneee be felf- 
evident, were it notin refpect to the fuperior abilities of thofe dif. 
tinguifhed leaders of the minority, under whofe adminiftration 
the declaratory act was pafled. ‘The unanimous affent they gave 
to this act, is an undoubted proof that they, then admitted parlia- 
ment had a conftitutional right to bind the colonies ‘¢ in all cafes 
whatfoever ;” yet no fooner did parliament attempt to exercife 
this conftitutional authority by the tea aé, than the unreafon- 
able clamours which were raifed by the inftigators of rebellion 
in the colonies, were loudly echoed by the champions of oppofi- 
tion in Britain. , 

‘ It is impoffible to vindicate their conduct on this important 
occafion ; at beft, it was abfurd and inconiiftent in the extreme, 
to affert in the moft folemn manner, and in their legiflative capa- 
cities, the fupremacy of parliament over the colonies, and after- 
wards, in direct oppofition to this folemn declaration, to affirm 
in the florid language and exalted characters of patriots, that tax- 


. ation of the colonies by parliament was unconftitutional. If the 


declaratory act is conititutional, this particular exercife of a right 
which it declares parliament to be invefted with, muft be fo too, 
One of thefe propofitions muit be true; parliament has a confti- 
tutional right to tax the colonies, or the declaratory act is un- 
conttitutional. 

¢ Left it fhould be deemed nugatory and ufelefs to demonftrate 
the inconfiftency of oppofition, or to examine what opinions they 
thought proper to entertain fo many years ago, It is neceflary to 
obferve, that they are by no means to be confidered as mere fpe- 
culative opinions of private men, which whether confiftent, or 
otherwife, can be of no confequence to the public; if this was 
indeed the cafe, it would be waite of time and paper to examine 
them, 

¢ But when opinions, adopted by men of diftinguifhed rank 
and acknowleyed abilities, become principles of action to them, 
they often produce the moft important effects. If to rank and 
abilities be added the fafcinating charms of oratory, and if thofe 


who are poffeffed of fuch qualifications have, from their peculiar 


fituation, the fitteft opportunity of difplaying them in oppofition 
to the meafures of government, the people look up to them with 
admiration, as the guardians of their liberties; whatever fenti- 
ments they find it convenient to propagate, are received as ora- 
cles; and the opinion of a few, or even of one man thus circum- 
ftanced, however contradictory it may be to reafon and truth, 
however inconfiftent with his former conduct, may not only ob- 
tain implicit belief, but become a principle of action to thou- 

fands. 
* There cannot poffibly be a ftronger inftance of this than the 
origina 
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@rigin’ of our uthappy difpute with the colonies affords. The 
clainis of parliament were certainly juft; and were ftriatly con 
formable to:the:principles of the eonftitution ; the leaders-of op- 

/pofition had, by their affent to the declaratory aét, given the 
ftrongeft proof that they thought them fo; and:gevernment, in 
attempting to maintain the fupremacy of parliament, and in the 
particular exertion of its authority to tax the colomies, was af- 
ferting the rights of the Britifh nation. —Yet, no fooner had the 
colonies difcovered that the pretenfions of the Britifh parliament 
were unjuft and “unconttitutional, and the minority concurred 
with them in thefe principles, which were diametrically oppofite 
tothofe of the declaratory act, and monifeftly repugnant to rea- 
fon and.to the intereft of the people, than the caufe of the Ame- 
ricans became popular in Britain. 

¢ Nothing could be fo conducive to the fuccefs of the rebellion 
as the encouragement it met within England; nor could any con- 
duct be lefs excufable than that of the minority at this very impor= 
tant crifis. Hadthey been content with reprefenting the inexpe- 
diency of proceeding to coercive meafures, and the impolicy of 
demanding what the colonies were determined not to grant with- 
out compulfion, and of afferting claims which, however jut, 
we might not perhaps be able to enforce, they might have deferv- 
ed thethanks of their country. They would certainly have been 
pettified in advifing parliament to refrain from exercifing the au- 
thority vefted in it by the conftitution, though they could not de- 
ny thatit had fuch an authority without declaring the colonies 
independent. 

_ _ © For parliament either has, as the declaratory act afferts, a 
right to bind the colonies in all cafes whatfoever, or it has not, as 
the leaders of the rebellion contend, a right to bind them in an 
One cafe whatioever ; but it always has been ‘¢ a body of men 
extraneous to their conftitution; a fet of unacknowleged indivi- 
duals,” whofe acts are (and always have been efteemed by them) 
acts of ** pretended legiflation.” Thefeare the exact words made 
ufe of by congrefs to exprefs their fentiment of the Britifh par- 
Jiament, in the declaration they publifhed to juftify their conduct 
im taking up arms. The :3th article of this declaration evident- 
ly ptoves, that though the congrefs might amufe the American 
people who were thejr conftituents, with fpecious pretences, and 
might feem at firft defirous of an accommodation with government, 
nothing was farther from their intenticns; and that they were de- 
termined not to fheath the fword till they had been entirely fub- 
dued, or had etlablithed their independence.’ 


Our author, after cenfuring the conduct of oppofition, con- 
tends, on the other hand, that administration cannot be excul- 
pated, even if it fhould be admitted that the war was not only 
juf but expedient; becaufe the means purfued were totally 
inadequate to the end. He obferves, that,. when compulfion 
was reiolved on, this refolution fheuld have been immediately 

enforced, 
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enforced, not by prohibitory and reftraining a&s of parliament, 
nor by the feeble effortsof a‘fewregiments; but by che united 
and vigorous exertions of the moft numerous and powerful! fleet 
and army, that the nation was able to fend forth in vindica- 
tion of itsrights. - He readily acknowleges, however, 


‘ That the exaggerated reprefentations of our national weak- 
nefs and internal divifions, which were continually repeated from 
the minority fide of both houfes of parliament, and of which the © 
elaborate and florid fpeeches of thofe who were accounted the 
‘friends of the people were entirely .compofed, had the ftrongeft 
tendency to accelerate the alliance between France and America, 
to encourage the rebellion, and to invite the attacks of our ene- 
mies, to whom they prefented the moft flattering profpects of 
fuccefs.’ 


This conduc, fo pernicious in its effe&s, was too flagrant 
to. be denied ; :and gives. the nation the ftrongeft claim on.thofe 
who have attained the reins of government, to exert: their ut. 
mot diligence and abjlities in retrieving their country from 
‘the embarraffments, into which it has chiefly been involved by 
‘their’ complicated efforts, in encouraging our enemies, depreff- 
ing ‘the fpirits of the nation, and indifcriminately thwarting 
‘every meafure of the preceding miniftry. , 


Humorous Sketches, fatyrical Strokes, and Attic Obfervations. By 
George Parker. 8vo. 45. Hooper. 


HESE Sketches, Strokes, and Obfervations, ‘are modeffly 

called by their author, Aumorous, fatyrical, and Attic— 
After the moft careful perufal, we cannot find ‘one good ftroke 
of humour, fatire, or Attic wit, throughout the compofition, 
which is made up of moft contemptible fhreds and patches, bad 
profe, and very indifferent verfe. From this gentleman’s former 
production, his View of Society and Manners, to which we are re- 
ferred in the title-page, we could not indeed form very fanguine 
hopes of great entertainment in any performance ofan author, 
whofe Society feemed to be rather low and vulgar, and his'\Manners 
rough and unpolifhed. Such however as his friends and acquain- 
tance are, he has kindly endeavoured to make ws a/fo acquainted 
with, »by the moft lavith encomiums on their feveral’ virtues and 
abilities. Mr. Lee Lewis, Mrs. Martyr, Mr.-Parfons, Mr. Bond, 
“&c. are here celebrated in moft pompous epitaphs, written, in 
‘imitation of ‘Kilkhampton Abbey, before ‘their ‘deaths. ‘Mr. 
eHarwood * he informs us, . 


* Prompted thofe who were oppofite 
as well as 
thofe who /ided him.’ 
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* Prompter of Drury Lane Theatre, 
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Of Mr. Bannifter he fays that 
‘ Tho’ difipated in manners 
Yet 
His heart was attun’d 
To 
Every feeling of charity.’ 
For the firft part of this compliment, viz. that he was difipated 
in manners, we fhould imagine his friend Mr. Charles Bannifter 
is not much obliged to him, however he may relifh the latter. 
Mrs. Martyr, he affures us, at the conclufion of his epitaph on her, 


* At laft fell a facrifice to the gratitude 
of the public, 
Clofing her demife with 
An evening fong.’ 


This, we fuppofe, means, in plain Englifh, that the fung herfelf 
to death: a prophecy which, we hope, will never be fulfilled. 
‘ Mr. Parker’s benevolence is, in the courfe of his work, not 
confined to focial, but extended likewife to political panegyric. 
He has favoured us with the character, drawn at full length, 
of the late earl of Chatham, and with the vifion of Neptune and 
Britannia ; a long and laboured poem, a very few lines of which 
would fatisfy a reader of any moderate curiofity.—The following 
may perhaps be fufficient. 
. on the main 

Appeared the fleets, of France and Spain. 

With flowing fail, without delay, 

To take Britannia quite away ; 

The crew of one all bufy were, 

In ufing of their tackle gear : 

A boat was hoifted o’er the fide, 

Upon the ocean fhe did ride, 

And rowed hard their prize to get, 

I thought, alas! her fun was fet; 

But goodnefs now, in heaven lies, 

To fave her from her enemies ; 

And Providence is all we have, 

For nought, but heaven, can us fave 

From Bourbon’s houfe, and its abettors, 

Who want to bind her faft in fetters.’ 


Of fuch verfes as thefe, and fome even much worfé, confifts 
this whole collection of Humorous Sketches ; one poem only except- 
ed, called, Cornaro and the Turk, a tale, which is inferted by the 
compiler toeke out his volume. This tale is a very pleafing com- 
pofition, written long fince, and lately reprinted in Nichols’s 
Select Colleétion.—It Mr. George Parker belongs to any calling 
or profeffion, it is pity he fhould neglect it for this idle trade of 
rhyming, and making books, which he feems, on many accounts, 
very unfit for: we could wifh to hear of his getting an honeft 
livelihood in any other occupation, 
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Steria antica dei Meffica cavata da’ Migliori Storici Spagnuoli, e da* 
Manofcritti, e dalle Pitture antiche degl’ Indiani; divifa in dieci Li- 
bri, e corredata di Carte Geografiche, e di varie Figure e Differta- 
ziont fulla Terra, fugli Animali, e fugli Abitatori di Mefico. Opera 
oe Sate D, Francefco Saverio Clavigero. Tomol, 306 Pages, 4to. 
Cefena. ' 


puis valuable work was originally written in Spanifh, and af- 
terwards tranflated into Italian by its author, who now lives 


at Bologna, at the defire of his learned friends in Italy. Heis a 


native of Mexico ; has refided thirty-fix years in feveral provinces 
of that kingdom ; has learned the Mexican language; ftudied the 
hiftorical pi€tures of the Mexicans ; availed himfelf of their MSS. 
and of the inftructions of fkilful natives, and dedicated his work 
to the Academy of Mexico, whom he advifes, fince the profeffor- 
fhip of Mexican antiquities has been abolifhed, and the ancient 
paintings are become nearly unintelligible, to eftablifh a mufeum 
for Mexican antiquities, and to colleét into it all the ancient fta- 
tues, arms, paintings, Mofaics, the MSS, of the firft. miffionaries 
and other Spaniards, and thofe of the Indians themfelves, which 
are as yet difperfed in the libraries of fome convents, 

He protefts that he has perufed all the works extant on the hif- 
tory of Mexico ; confeffes, indeed, that he cannot produce a com- 
plete work; fince the greater part of the hiftorical pictures, the 
fources of that hiftory, are loft; and fince he cannot now confult 
the precious MSS. preferved in the libraries of Mexico ; yet declares, 
that he has induftrioufly enquired, examined, compared, and faith- 
fully related the refults ; and hopes to pleafe the learned by hav- 
ing colleéted the accounts difperfed in fo many different writers. 

He then enumerates thefe writers, and the works compofed on the 
ancient hiftory of Mexico, from the 16th to the 18th century. 
We will take notice of fuch only as appear to have not yet been 
known to our excellent hiftorian of America, Dr. Robertion. 

Toribio di Benavente, a Spanifh Francifcan monk, and one of 
the twelve firft miffionaries in Mexico, wrote an Hiltory of the In- 
dians in New Spain, which ftill exifts in MS. in Spain: and a work 
on the Mexican Calendar. 

And. d’Olmos, another Francifcan monk, wrote a Grammar and 
a Vocabulary of the Mexican, Totonac, and Huaxtec languages, 
a Differtation on the Antiquity of Mexico, in the Spamth and 
Mexican languages ; Exhortations of Fathers to their Sons, of which 
our author has inferted a fpecimen in his Seventh Book. 

Bernardino Sahagun, a Francifcan monk, compofed a general 
Diétionary of the Mexican Language, in twelve large folio vo- 
lumes ; in which he alfo inferted articles relating tothe geography, 
the religion, the political and the natural hiftory of Mexico; alfo, 
a general Hiftory of New Spain, in four volumes, extant in the 
Francifcan convent at Tolofa. 

Alfonfo Zurita, a Spanifh lawyer in Mexico, wrote a work on 
the political conftitution, the laws and cuftoms of the Mexicans ; 
his work exifts in MS. in the library of the college of Jefuits of 
St. Peter and St. Paul in Mexico, and our author profeffes to have 
made great ufe of it. 

Several perfons of the Acolhuacan royal family, Ixtlilxochitl, 

have 
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have written hiftories of their kingdom; their MS. works are alfo 
preferved in the ahove library of the Jefuits. | 

Taddeo di Niza, a Tlafcailefe, wrote in 1548, a Hiftory of the 
‘Conquek of Mexico, and his work was attefted and figned by thirty 
Tiafcaliefe of diftinction. | 

Many other MS. works were written by noble Indians and Mef- 
tices, moft of them preferved in Mexico; with the MSS. of fome 
hiftorical works,. by Barthol. de las.Cafas. 

‘Two works by the Dominican monk Auguftin Davila Padilla ; 
one, a Chronicle of the Dominicans in Mexico, publifhed at Ma- 
‘@rid in 1596: and a Hiftory of New Spain and Florida, publifhed 
at Valladolid in 1632. 

Ant, di Saavedra Guzman’s poem, El Peregrino Indiano, pub- 
‘lifhed at Madrid in 1599, contains the hiftory of the conqueft of 
‘Mexico. » , 

From the 17th century. 

Arrigo Martinez, whofe Hiftory of New Spain was publithed at 
Mexico in 1606 ; and whofe aftronomical and phyfical obfervations 
are faid to be intcrefting. 

Arrias Villalobos, ‘Hiitory of Mexico, publifhed at Mexico, in 
2623. 

Chriftoph.'Chaves Caftellejo, onthe origin of the Indians, 1632< 
+ €arlo di Siguenza e Gongora, a laborious and valuable writer, 
' whofe works were printed at Mexico 1680—1693. 

Aigeftirio di Betancourt, a Francifcan, whofe ancient and modern 
‘Hiftory of Mexico was publifhed at Mexico, in 1698. 

From the 18th century. 

Pietro Fernandez del Pulgar, and fome other confiderable ano- 
MymMous writers. 

- Of toreigners, our author commends only Gemelli and Baturini, 

. having acquitted themfelves with credit in their hiftories of Mexi- 
co; Thomas Gage he reproves as an arrant romance writer, delight- 
‘ing Yy-telling ftories. Even the very heft foreign hiftorians, fuch 
as Dr. Robertfon, he fays, have committed miftakes, which he pro- 
*mifes to point outin his Differtazioni. As forthe reft, fuch 4s Paw 
Cilfozzo e mordace autore, Marmontel, and Raynal, he thinks 
them hardly worth any notice. 
~ “Phus‘far by way of introduction. Abbate. Clavigero’s firt book 
-contains‘the defcription of the country of Anahuac, with accounts 
.of the climate, mountains, rivers, lakes, minerals, plants, ani- 
mals, and people of the kingdom of Mexico; the geographical parts 
ewere collected by the author, partly in his travels, and partly from 
‘memoirs and bdoks ; but the aftronomical obfervations, which have 
‘been made in different parts of the empire, he has not been able to 
obtain: fo that his geographical data are ftill in: fome degree incor- 
-re&, All the ancient and modern maps of Mexico he has found 
defeétive, both with regard to the longitudes and latitudes of places, 
‘the divifion of the provinces, the delineation of ‘the courfe ‘of ri- 
vers, and the -dineétion of the coafts. Geographers are not even 
agreed.on the fituation of the capital; and-their difference makes 
no lefs than fourteen full degrees ; fince fome of them place the city 
‘of Mexico in 264, and others, in 278° of longitude. According to 
‘our author it ftands in 19° 26’ north latitude, and 276° 34’ of lon- 
gitude, from’the meridian of Ferro. 

-’ The name of Anahuac originally fignified only the valley of 
Mexico: in later times it comprifed the whole of New Spain. ‘This 
! . pb weed country 
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country contained befides the kingdom of Mexico, thofe of Acol- 
huacan, Tiacopan, Michuacan, and the republics of Tiaxgallan or 
Tlafcalla, Cholollan, and. Huexotzinco,. with fome other fmaller 
ftates. The kingdom of Mexico, though the youngeft, was the 
‘Jargett ftare of rhem all; it lay between 14 and 212° of north lati- 
tude, and 271—283° of longitude. The valley itfelf contained forty 
‘towns, and a multitude of boroughs and villages. The chief pro- 
vinces of the Mexican empire were thofe of the Otomites, the 
Matlatzinchefe, Cuitlatechefe, Tlahucians, Cohuixchefe, Mixte- 
chefe, Zaporéechefe, Chiapanechefe, Tepeyacac, Popolochefe, To- 
tonachefe; on the Gulf of Mexico, the provinces of Coatza- 
cualco and Cuetlachtlam or Cotafta; and on the South Sea, Co- 
liman, Zacatollan, Tototepec, Tecuantepec, Xocouocheo. 

The whole country of Anahuac was very populous: moft of its 
towns and villages are, indeed, ftill exifting; but they have;only 
one-fourth, fome of them but one-tenth, or even but one-twentieth 
part of the number of their buildings and inhabitants remaining. 
In general, our author thinks, thatthere is hardly one-tenth part 
of the ancient number of its people left. 

The author’s accounts'of the Natural Hiftory of Mexico are 
chiefly borrowed from Hernandez, Oviedo, and others: and rather 
defective. He too generally mentions only the Mexican names of 
the objects, without referring to any of thofe affigned them by any 
One of our European naturalifts, except that he fometimes quotes 
Bomare. There are feveral volcanos in Mexico: Pojaubtecatl, 
Popocatebec, Itztaccihuat!, Coliman and Tochtlan, all of. them 
covered with fnow; but the two latter only fometimes vomitin 
fire; the Mamatombo, the volcano of Guatimala, which detrores 
that fine town, in 1773, and Duruyo, which deftroyed in 1760 the 
village of Guacana, and is faid to have thrown cinders.to the 
diftance of 150 miles. Gold is found in rivers and currents ijn the 
provinces of the Cohuixchi, the Mixtechi, the Zapotechi, &c. 
Silver, in the mines of Tlacheo, Tzompanco, and in many more 
fituated nearer to the capital. Two forts of copper (probably 2 
purer and acoarfer one) in Zacatollan, Cohuixchi, and Michua- 
can; tin, in the mines of Tlachco; lead, near Izmiguilpan; iron, 
in Tlaxcallan, Tlacheo, &c. mercury, in Chilapan; calamine be- 
tween Chilapan and Troizlan; amber and afphalt on the coaft ; 
diamonds, emeralds, amethyfts, &c. in the country of the Mixte- 
chi, Zapotechi, and Cohuixchi; a variety of marble and jafper, 
chiefly in the mountains of Palpolplgans black glafs, agatés, (itztli) 
which the Mexicans fabricated into looking glafles and edge. tools, 
in many places, and in great plenty. The plaints are alfo nu- 
merous; and the country abounds in a great-variety of excellent 
wood. The baim tree will eafily :profper in gardens.. The fo- 
refts abound in white ftags.. The miztli, in Mexico, is faid to bea 
lion without a mane. The tayaffu isalfo to be found there, but no 
paco, nor vigogne. ‘The zorille, the chinche, the coaffe, and the 
conepate, are by theauthor, in contradiction to M. de Buffon, not 
Confidered as four different {pecies. ‘The Mexican birds.are equally 
diftinguifhed by their fong, and the beauty of their feathers. Cro- 
codiles haunt the rivers and lakes of the warmer regions of the king- 
dom. The author infifts on claffing the manatee with fifhes. ‘Six 
{pecies of bees. Scorpions are very common, but in the.colder re- 
gions harmlefs; whilft thofe in the warmer, efpecially the {mall 
and yellowith ones, are faid to produce anxieties, and fometimes even 
to kill children. To be continwed.) 
Vou. LIV. Fuly, 1782. F Hif- 
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Hifloire de VOrdre Royal et Militaire de St. Louis, par M. d’A/pe&, 
Hifloriographe du dit Ordre. 3 Vols. 8vo. Paris. 


A Colleétion of fhort memoirs of the lives of the knights of St. 

Louis; not yet completed, and likely to become a voluminous 
work. Very little has yet been faid of the hiftory of the order it- 
felf, of the changes fucceffively made in its firit conftitution, of the 
funds of its revenues, and the manner of their adminiftration. 
Louvois diftributed the commanderies of the order of St.Lazarus, 1n- 
confiftently with the intention of its founder, to deferving military 
officers ; he had no other means in his power for rewarding them; 
but this alfo foon proved inadequate; and the complaints on the 
mifapplication of the benefices of that order were too loud and too 
jut not to oblige Lewis XIV. to think of fome other expedient. 
M.D’ Agueffeau advifed him to inftitute a new order. That of St. 
Lewis was accordingly founded in 1693. Some of the moft effential 
documents relating to its internal conftitution are printed in the 
firt volume of this work, 

Before he enters into his biographical accounts of the knights of 
the order, he, in the firft volume, draws up a fhort delineation of 
the military exploits by land, under Lewis XV. and a fhort hiftory 
of the French marine during the fame period, appears in the third 
volume. 

As France has, ever fince the inftitution of this order, had almoft 
no officer of any confequence but what was rewarded with its 
crofs for his merits, numbers of names muft here be met with, in- 
terefting only to readérs intimately acquainted with the great French 
families. The memoirs of the more eminent knights are here re- 
Jated with equal concifenefs as thofe of perfons of lefs note: as the 
former, being fufficiently known, could not need details, the lat- 
ter could not fupply materials for more ample narratives. re 

“Yn thefe three volumes M. d’Afpe& divides his work according 
to the fucceffive promotions: in the following volumes he will ra- 
ther fix on certain military epochas, and poffibly clafs his knights 
according to their refpeétive regiments ; always, however, aflign- 
ing 2 feparate article to thofe of the Grand Crofs and to the com- 

manders, | 
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Ritual-Gefetze der Fuden, betreffend Erbfchaften, Vormundfchafts-Sa- 
chen, Teflamente, und Ehefachen, in fo weit fie das Mein und Dein 
aangehen, Enteworfen von dem Verfaffer der philofophifchen Schriften, 

_ auf veranlafung und unter Aufficht R..Hirfchel Lewin, Ober Rab- 

. diners zu Berlin; or, Ritual Laws of the fews concerning Inheritances, 

. Guardianfhip, Wills, and Matrimonial Affairs, fo far as they regard 
Property. vo. Berlin. (German.) te 3 


RY the preface we are informed that Mr. Hirfchel Lewin, chief 

rabby at Berlin, was ordered by government to get an abftraét 
made, in the German language, of the ritual laws of the Jews con- 
cetning inheritances, wills, guardianfhips, arid matrimonial affairs 
relating to mattets of ‘property and to deliver that abftraét to the 
royal department of judicature, in order that it might be laid be- 
fore the:courts of law, and ferve them for a guide in deciding the 
jaw-fuits on fuch objects between Jewith partiés. . th 
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* The héad rabbi accordingly requefted the celebrated Mr. Mofés 
Mendelfohn to undertake the talk ; who, from friendthip and efteem 
for that teacher of his nation, complied. His performance was then 
carefully reviled by Mr. Hirfchel, correéted throughout, and then 
prefented to government. Some counfellors are now commiffioned 
to examine this work of the’ head rabbi; and it will probably de- 
pend on their report how far it fhall be eftablifhed by public au- 
thority, and ena¢ted into law, in the Pruffian dominions. In the 
mean time it is here publifhed as the work of a private indivi- 
dual; but a work in itfeif in a very high degtee remarkable, in- 
ftructive, and neceflary to all judges concerned in law-fuits between 
Jewith parties; as there is no other work that could afford to 
Chriftian lawyers fuch diftin&, clear, and precife informations in 
matters they muft needs underitand, in order to be enabled to judge 
rationally in fuch difputes either as.magiftrates or as counfellors, dr 
to comprehend and apply the opiriions or verdiéts of Jewifh law- 
yers. on | han , 
An introduétion; prefixed to the work, gives an hiftorical account 
of the fources from which it has been drawn. -The laws themfelves 
are drawn up with a precifion that hardly admits of an abftract ;, 
and their completenefg arid accuracy can hardly be queltioned by 
any reader acquainted with the very refpectable characters of Mef- 
fieurs Hirfchel and Mendeiichn. 


Eloge de Charles de Sainte Maiire, Duc de Montdufer, &c. Goverheur 
du Dauphin, Fils de Louis X1V. Gc. Par M. Garat. 8vo. Paris, 

Eloge (du méme) par M. la Cretelle, Gc. 8v0. Paris. 

Eloge (du méme) par M. Le Roi, Gc. 8vo. Paris. 


_. The object of thefe feveral eulogies, was. confefledly a nobleman 
of great integrity and nierit; and Lewis. XIV. could hardly have 
made a better choice for a governor to his fon; nor the French 
academy propofed a fitter fubject for the effufions of national grati- 
tude. | | 

The firft of thefe eulogies obtained the prize of eloquence, pro- 
pofed by the academy ; the fecond, the.acceffit and the honourable 
regrets of that learned body, of their not having two prizes to be- 
ftow inftead of one. A deficiency which was, however, immediate- 
ly compenfated, not only by the warm expreffions of their approba- 
tion, but by two anonymous perfons, who furnifhed that fecond 
prize: of the third eulogy, an honourable notice was, likewife 
taken ; which it, indeed, well deferved, by the many bold and ufeful 
fentiments and truths it contains: fuch, for inftance, as the fol- 
Owing : , 
ae Periffen les talens & les arts s*il faut que la Sueur et le Sang 
dui péuple engraiffent le fol 02 il doivent fleurir ! | 

« L’exaéte probité ne permet au fouverain d’impofler & fes fujets des 
contributions, qu’autant qu'il Confacre 4 leur avantage cette partie 
de leur fubfiftance dont il les prive; toute dépenfe qui n’a pas le 
bien public pour objet, de quelque pretexte fpécieux qu'on la co- 


lore, eft un vol: Un peuple heuréux eft la vraie magnificence des rois.” 


Thefe are truths well becorhing the panegyrifts of fuch a character 
as the duke of Mohtaufier ; who, of an occafion, wrote frankly to 
the dauphin, ‘ Monfeigneur, fi vous étes honnéte homme, vous m* 
aimerez ; fi vous ne |’étez pas, vous me hairez, et je in’en confo- 
lerai.’ J'ai cherché, Sais M. la Cretellé, quelque chofe de plus noble 
ét de plus fier dans les paroles des anciens, et jene lai pas trouve.’ 
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Profpedius de la Fourniture et Diftribution des Eaux dela Seine a Paris, 
par les Machines & Feu. Par ™. N. Perrier, Fréres:; 26 Pages in 
8vo. Paris. 

Difplaying the very ingenious mechanifm of the new fire-engine 
by which ail Paris is to be fupplied with water, at the rate of one 
muid of water per day, (a quantity which would have coft above 
one hundred ecus per annum, by the water-carriers,) for the very 
moderate price of fifty livres a year, toevery fubfcriber. The en- 
gine bas.publicly been tried, and proved fit for its purpole. 


Catalogue des Livres de la Brbliathéque de feu Frangois Céfar le Tellier, 
Marquis de Courtanvaux. Gc. 452 Pages in 8vo. Paris. 

The collecting of the fine library in queition, was originally be- 
gun by the marquis de Montmirail, and confideiably enlarged by 
his father, the marquis of Courtanvaux , it was very rich in books 
of voyages, travels, and natural hiftory : and to be publicly fold on 
the 4th of May, 1782, and the following days, The collector's 
heirs, it feems, were in fuch hafte to have the catalogue printed off 
and publifhed, as-not to allow the time neceilary for adding two 
tables, one of the fubjects, the other of the authors. Thefe, how- 
ever, are to be fuppljed after the completion of the fale, and the ref- 
pective prices at which the works fold are to be jubjoined. 


Nouveaux Principes de Phyfique, ornés de Planches, dédiés au Prince 
Royal de Prufe; par M.Carra. Vol.l. and Il. %vo. Paris. 

A new fyftem, or pbilofophical romance, of general phyfics. M. 
Carra has many eittions to the works of his predeceflors; and fo, 
no doubt, will his fucceffors, in their turn, find fufficient matters 
for cenfure in his own performance. : 
Supplément a la Bibliothéque des Philofophes Chimiftes ( Alchimiftes), con- 

"- fénant la Verité fortant du Puits hermétique, ou la vraie Quintefence 
folaire et lanaire, baume radical de tout étre & Origine de toute Vie; 

Confection de la Médecine univerfelle; le grand Eclairciffement de la 

Pierre philofophale pour la Tranfmutation des Métaux. Par Nicolas 

Flamel. 

La Vie de Nicolas Flamel. 1 : 

‘Two pamphlets, one of 150 pages, the other of 66, in 12mo 
printed and publifhed in 1782, by a bookfeller, who promifes foon 
to regale their readers with a third performance, ftyled by hima 
very fingular MS, as yet unpublifhed, written by the fame Nicolas 
Flamel, and entitled, ‘ La Joie parfaite de moi Nicolas Fiamel, and 
de Pernelle ma Femme.’ , | 

Weare rather furprifed to obferve, in this age of philofophy, and 

‘at Paris, a bookfeller venturing the expence of printing fuch non- 
fenfical and pernicious ftuff, and hoping for purchafers. : 
Avis aux bonnes Ménagéres des Villes & des Campagnes, fur la meil- 

leure Maniére de faire leur Pain. Nouvelie Edition, Gc, Par M. 

Parmentier, Ge. 95 Pagesin12mo. Paris. 

A well written and very ufeful abftract of the fame author’s ex- 
cellent « Traite complet de la Boulangerie.” 

Carmina D. Caroli Le Beau, &c. 278 Pages in 8vo. Paris. 

M. Le Beau was an eminent profeffor of eloquence in the univer- 
fity of Paris. ,Hle had burned a vaft number of his performances be- 
fore his death 5, thofe which are now publifhed have been collected 

_ by one of his Peer {cholars, and diftributed into five parts: 1. 

Subjects of facred hiftory, in Latin hexameters. 2. Subjects of pro- 

“fane hiftory. 3. Fables. 4. Fugitive pieces: 5. Themes propofed 
and diétated by the profeffor to his ftudents. 
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qT: boughts on the Propriety of Diffelving the prefent Parliament. 
8v0. . 15. Fielding. 


N intention of diffolving the parliament was, a few weeks 
A fince, we know not upon what authority, repeatedly inti- 
mated in the news-papers; but it feems to be now laid afide. 
The prefent pamphlet is written with the view of juftifying that 
meafure, the expediency of which the author endeavours to en- 
force by a variety of confiderations. The chief of thefe is 
founded upon the conteft, which has been maintained for feveral 
years between two great parties in parliament. The author ob- 
ferves that, in the courfe of this ftruggle, the political comba- 
tants proceeded from difference to reproach, and from reproach 
to averfion ; that it is impoffible to remove their mutual preju- 
dices ; and that, fhould thofe members be compelled, by the, con- 
tinuance of the prefent parliament, to affemble together, their 
hc prejudices muft not only intérrupt the public bufinefs, 

ut may be attended with very dangerous confequences. 

The author alledges, that the principal objection which can 
be urged againft the diffolutionvof parliament, is that this branch 
of the royal prerogative has been feldom exerciied at fo early a 
period. But to refute this objection, he has drawn up a fhort 
ftate of the parliaments fince the reign of Henry VII. tending 
to fhew, that fince the reign of that prince, the duration of 
each parliament, one with another, does not excéed two years 
and about nine months. 


The Speech of the right hon. Charles Ffames Fox, in the Houfe of 

Commons, on Tuefday, the oth Infant, in Defence of his Re- 

fignation. 8vo. 15, Debrett. 

We are here prefented with a fuller, and, perhaps, more ay- 
thentic edition, than what appeared in the public prints, of Mr. 
Fox’s Speech in the Houfe of Commons, on Tuefday, the goth 
of July, in defence of his refignation. In whatever light this event 
may be confidered, with reipect to its caufes, there is reafon to 
think that, in regard to its immediate confequences, it will ope- 
rate more powerfully by its perfonal than political effects. 


_ A Letter to the right hon. Edmund Burke, concerning the Fuftice 
and Expediency of a total Renunciation on the Part of Great Bri- 
tain of the Right to bind Ireland by Adts of the Britifb Parlia- 
ment, either internally or externally. 8vo. 1s, Kearfly. 
This Letter relates to the juftice and expediency of a total 

renunciation, on the part of Great Britain, of the right to bind 

Ireland by aéts of the Britifh parliament, either internally, or 

externally. After the ample conceffions already made in favour 

of Ireland, by the Britifh parliament, it is to be regretted, that 
a the 
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‘the too jealous friends of that kingdom will not permit the in- 
habitants ‘to ‘remaih undifturbed by groundlefs apprehenfions, 
The future interference of the Britifh legiflature, in the affairs 
of Ireland, is acknowledged to be improbable ; but the Irifh, we 
are told, wifh to make it impoffible, 


4 Speech intended to have been Spoken on the Appellant Furifdidion 


of the ris of Lords of Ireland; by Lord Vifcount Mountmorres. 
Svo. Evans. — 


It has pm admitted, even by men who are friends to the 
privileges of Ireland, that juitice is more likely to be impar- 
tially adminiftered, by a final reference to a foreign tribunal, 
than to the Irith "houfe of peers. By others, howeyer, this 
principle is contefted, whether from moral reafons, ot the fecret 
influence of national prejudices, we fhall not determine. Of 
all the grievances, real or imaginary, under which Ireland hi- 
therto laboured, this appears to have been among the leaft op- 
preflive, if not actually beneficial ; and is, at leaft, fuch a one as 
we cannot fuppofe the Britifh Houfe of Peers will have any ob- 
jection towards removing. In this fpeech, lord Mountmorres 
‘endeavours to confirm the appellant jurifdiction of the Irith 
Houfe of Lords, by a variety of precedents. 


POETRY. 


Ode to the honourable William P.tt. By Wiliam Mafon, M. A. 
4to. Se Dodfley. | i 


This Ode is written, as we are informed in the title-page, by 
the celebrated Mr. Mafon, author of Elfrida, Caratiacus, &c. 
From the enthufiafm of poetry and patriotifm united, we fhould 
have expected fomething better than is to be met with in this 
performance, which, though it has fome' fhare of merit, is not of 
that exalted fpecies which affects the heart. The following 
ftanza contains the beft part of it. 
| The fhade of the venerable Chatham appears to, and thus aq- 
dreffes Mr. Pitt: —- 


‘¢ Receive this myftic gift, my fon!” he cries, 
And, for fo wills the fovereign of the fkies, 
‘With this receive; at Albion’ $ anxious hour, 
A double portion of my patriot zeal, 
Active to {pread the fire it dar’d to feel 
Th ro’ raptur’d fenates, and with awful power 
' From the full fountain of the tongue 
To roll the rapid tide along 
Till a whole nation: caught the flame. 
So on thy fire fhall heav’n beftow 
A bleffing Tully fail’d to know, 
And redolent i in thee diffufe thy father’s fame.” 


Fi has Sys, 
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Ode on the Taking of Minorca. 4to. 25. 6d. Debrett. 


This Ode, like moft other modern odes, efpecially thofe of the 
complimentary kind, has nothing in it that can greatly pleafe 
or much offend the reader. Much praife is beftowed, and, we 
believe, very defervedly, on governor Murray. The fubfequent 
paffage is a favourable {pecimen, 

‘ While martial glory fhall the foul infpire, 
Thy deeds heroic fhall mankind admire ; 
And, ne’er to fenfe of merit loft, 
Thee, her chief pride, fhall Britain boatt ; 
Let others build a guilty fame 
On flaughter’d thoufands, cities raz’d ; 
By hireling bards let them be prais’d : 
Thine is a nobler, jufter claim ; 
The claim of him who bravely fights, 
Sacred to fave a nation’s rights, 
Defeat gives thee what vi¢t’ry can’t beftow, 
And of his laurels robs the conq’ror’s brow.’ 


The Forlorn Hope. 4to. 25. Bladon. 
The reafon affigned for this ftrange title is as follows: ¢ The 
reception (fays the author in his Introduétion) which thefe trifles 
may meet with now conftitutes my forlorn hope: fhould that fail, 
I thall, without farther ceremony, difpofe of al! my earthly pof- 
feffions at the next paper-mi!l, purchafe an halter with the pro- 
duce, dance into the other world, and fing no more,’ 
This gentleman affumes the charaéter of a half-ftarved Grub- 
ftreet writer ; and, for aught that appears, he may be really a 
member of that honourable fraternity. 


Cinna vult videri pauper, & eft pauper. 
If he be as poor as his compofition, the fale of this pamphlet wil! 


certainly never make him otherwife, as it is the moft defpi- 


cable piece we ever perufed, and at the fame time too vulgar 
and filthy to admit of any quotation. 


Lyric Odes, to the Royal Academiciaus. By Peter Pindar. 4to. 
6d. Egerton. : 

This very humorous author, like Drawcanfir, vanquifhes 
both friends and foes, and levels all in one common ruin, The 
Royal Academicians, and their pictures, in the exhibition of this 
year, are the fubjects of his fatire ; and while we laugh at the 
humour with which his fevereft wounds are inflicted, we are not 
difgufted with his partiality, or by trite and vulgar criti- 
cifm. We cannot believe that the gentlemen of the Royal 
Academy will forget their pain, while they fmile at the poet’s 
wit; but they have no great reafon to’murmur, fince each 
fhares the criticifm, and Reynolds experiences little more favour 
than Hone. We fhould not be. much -furpriféd to find the au- 
thor and his opponents ‘ in‘converfe fweet,’ like the litigants of 
the bar, who forget their temporary feverity, and remember only 
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their former friendfhip. It is time, however, to let our readers 
participate of the entertdinment. The treatment of fir Jofhua 
Reynolds at once fhews his attention and impartiality. 


* O mufe! fir Jofhua’s mafter hand 
Shall firft our lyric laud command— 
Lo! Tarleton-dragging on his boot fo tight ! 
His horfes feel a godlike rage, 
And long with Yankies to engage — 
I think I hear:them fnorting for the fight ! 
Behold with fire each eye-ball glowing ! 
I wifh indeed their manes fo flowin 
Were more like hair--the brutes had been as good, 
If flaniing with fuch claffic force, 
They had refembled lefs that horfe | , 
Call’d Trojan —and by Greeks compos’d of wood.’ 


We fee the fpirits in Mr. Weft’s picture by means of the fol- 
‘Jowing lines. 
‘ Thy {pirits too can’t boaft the graces— 
Two AL a angels by their faces — 
But fpeak—where are their wings to mount the wind ? 
* * One woud fuppofe M‘Bride had met ’em— 
If thou haft tpare ones, quickly get ’em, 
Or elfe the lads will both be left behind.’ 
This is enough for a fpecimen; and it will, we hope, induce 
our readers to perufe the whole. , ie a ll 


MEDICAL, 


A Treatife on the Infantile Remittent Fever. By William Butter, 
#0 M.D. Se. 8vo. 25. Robfon, ; 

We always refpect the dictates of experience, and are parti- 
cularly happy when we find a faithful interpreter of the wants 
and afffictions of man, in his moft weak and helplefs ftate. Dr. 
Butter ‘feems to have attended’ to the complaints of children ; 
his defcription of the difeafe is ‘tolerably exa@, and’ his mode 
of treatment, in genefal, judicious. ‘We do not mean to fhelter 
ourfelves under the fhadow of thefe excepticns, and, by the 
help of fuch qualifying particles, to fuit our character to every 
one’s opinion: we will tell Dr. Butter ‘in what refpect we 
think his work exceptionable. -’The‘difeafe is what has has been 
called the worm-fever, the acute-fever of infants, and fometimes, 
from its languid appearance, the flow-fever. He thinks, and 
he thinks with juftice, that worms have little influence on it: 
that their appearance is accidental, and rather the effect than 
the caufe of the difeafe, but that the whole is to be afcribed 
to a load of matter in the alimentary canal. Though Dr. But- 
ter has, however, confidered this difeafe as occurring to children 
at almoft any age under puberty, his defcriptions fuit only the 
very early fate; and his directions for the management, a much 
jater period, He talks, for inftance, of the pulfe rifing to a ~ 
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and the directions for the sara Fs are to procure one or two 
motions every day. Every judicious prattitioner will fee thae 
this advice is inconfiftent with the obfervation ; for a child only 
can have thi: very quick pulfe, and a child fhould have a much 
more copious difcharge. 

This diforder he thinks very fimilar to the puerperal fever, 
for there is a load in the inteftines, and great irritability in both, 
So honeft Fluellin thought Macedon very like Monmouth— for 
¢ the fituations, look you, are both alike. There is a river in 
Macedon, there is alfo, moreover, a river in Monmouth.’ If 
Dr. Butter looks into the hiftory of difeafes, he will find that 
thefe two fymptoms are the confequence of debility on almoft 
every occafion. It is more reprehenfible to recommend, in this 
complaint, a very uncertain and often an injurious remedy, the 
extract of hemlock. We fear too the mifchief lies deeper : he 
wifhes for a remedy to take off ¢ febrile irritation,’ and thinks. 
that fuch a one will be found in the vegetable kingdom. This 
feems calculated only to introduce the fame medicine to more 
general practice. We have often tried it, from Dr. Butter’s for- 
mer recommendation, but have never feen the f{malleft benefit 
refult from its ufe ; on the contrary, it has frequently produced 
troublefome and fometimes hurtful confequences, 


New Thoughis on Medical Eleétricity ; or, an Attempt to difcover 
the real Ufes of Eleétricity in Medicine. In Two Letters to a 
Fritnd. 8vo. 1s. Cumberlege. 7 
The author’s piofeffed views, and we have little reafon to 

doubt them, are to benefit mankind, by calling their atrention to 

a powerful and eafy remedy. He difclaims the powers of lan+ 

guage, or the elegance of ftyle, and wifhes only to be ufeful. 

Medical electricity is a fubject of doubt and obfcurity ; eten 

the facts are eftablifhed with little precifion, and the theory is 

ftill more dark and unintelligible. We cannot compliment this 
author, by faying, that he has added to our knowlege of the 
fubjeét ; but, as he is actuated by the_mott benevolent intentions, 
it is juft and candid, in fo intricate a fubject, to fuffer him to 
give his own facts, with his own explanations. | 

The cafe which interefted his feelings, and excited his affi- 
duity, was a numbnefs, in confequence of binding a fra¢ture, in 
the middle of the fore-arm, too tight. The arm was motion- 
lefs, and the ufual equilibrium of the mufcles was entirely de- 
ranged. He owns however that, fubfequent to the tight liga- 
ture, there were two {wellings, near the elbow; one of which, 
from his own account, muft have preffed the nerve, as it pafles 
down by the elbow. ‘The fwellings, indeed, a:e not afterwards 

Mentioned, and we are left in the dark, whether the diforder 

was removed by the effects of the remedy on the nerves, or by 

ats ufual operation in difcuffing fuch tumors. Fortunately for 
the unhappy victim of this diftreffing complaint, her relief does 
not depend on the refult of our inveitigations: fhe fought hel 

from electricity, and obtained it. The operation was, aotwrithieas!- 
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ing, flow and often interrupted ; and, in faét, it is eafy to fee that 
the efforts of the conftitution, affifted by the weather, had a 
reat fhare in her recovery. 

 "Phis cafe occafioned another letter, in which the author endea- 
vours to account for the operation of his remedy, and to ex- 
tend its ufe to other diforders. In his progrefs, however, he 
feems much attached to a theory, which we think untenable, 
viz. that electricity relaxes the tenfe fibres, and, in that way, 
produces all its beneficial effects. His reafoning on this fubject 
1s, in many. refpects, on a very precarious footing; and we can 
fcarcely find any trace of an attentive obfervation of facts, which, 
in fuch uncertain paths, ought always to guide the careful prac- 
titioner. ‘The bulk and importance of this work would not apo- 
Jogize for the long detail into which a confideration of this 
queftion woyld lead us. It would be equally improper to dif- 
cufs the different methods by which eleétricity ought to be ap- 
plied, and which often produces at leaft an apparent difference 
pn its effects. The world 1s obliged to this author for his with 
to be ufeful, and has only to regret his want of power to at- 
| ¢ain it. . 


4 Brief Hiftory of the late Expedition againfi Fort San Juan, 
fo far as it relates to the Difeafes of the Troops: together with 

. fome Obfervations on Climate, Infection, and Contagion ; and 
Several of the Endemial Complaints of the Wejr-Indies. gto. 
2s-6d. Murray. , 


This hiftory, written by Dr. Dancer, who was phyfician to 
the troops on the expedition againtt Fort St. Juan, relates to the 
difeafes which broke out among the troops on that fervice, and 
gives only fuch a detail of the expedition as was neceflarily con- 
nected with the author’s principal defign. The chief difeafes 
which occurred, and which, indeed, are endemial in all the 
Welt-Indies, were intermittent and remittent fevers, with the 
dyfentery, or bloody-flux; concerning the treatment of all 
. which, the author makes fome judicious obfervations, correfpond- 
ing with thofe of former writers. 


An Account of the Epidemic Catarrhal Fever, commonly called the 
Influenza, as it appeared at Bathy in the Mouth of May and 
June, 1782. By W. Falconer, M.D. F.R.S. 8vo.- 1s. Dilly, 


The hiftory of this diforder is now fo generally known, that 
to give any farther account of it, might juftly be deemed fuper- 
fiuous, It 1s, therefore, fufficient to oblerve, that Dr. Falconer 
‘relates, with great attention and perfpicuity; the fymptoms and 
‘method of treatment, as they otcurred to his obfervation at 
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Dt IN tT tt 
4A New Hiftory of the Holy Bible. By a Lady. Sv. 35. Boards. 


Rivington. 

It is a difficult undertaking to modernize the language of the 
Bible, without deftroying that venerable fimplicity, which is 
one of its diftinguifhing charaéteriftics. In this performance (which 
contains the book of Genefis only) the narrative is fometimes “a 
little too florid; but in general it is clear, interefting, and in- 


ftructive. 


The general Objedts of Clerical Attention confidered, with particular 
Reference to the prefent Times: In a Difcourfe on t Tim. iv. 15. 
Preached at Leicefter, May 6, 1782, at the Vifitation of the re- 
werend the Archdeacon of Leiceftéer. By Robert Boucher Nickolis, 
LL.B. 8vo. 1s. Nichols. a 
On thefe topics (the objects of clerical attention) the reader 

may naturally expect a feries of plain and practical obfervations, 

But the learned author has contrived to give the fubje& an air 

of mytfticifm. * 


A Sermou preached at St. Andrew's, Holborn, on Sunday, April 7» 
and at the Parifb Church of Clapham, on Sunday, May 26, 1782» 


for the Benefit of the Humane Society. By Robert Anthony Brom 
ley. 8vo..1s. Rivington. 


The ingenious author takes for his text the words, which our 
Saviour ufed, when he was going to reftore to life the daughter 
of Jairus: ‘ She is not dead, but fleepeth.? Luke viii. 52. 
‘There is an obvious difficulty attending this expreffion, ¢ the 
fleeps s’ we fhall therefore fubjoin our author’s comment: upon 
it, and leave it to the confideration of the learned readers. 

¢ From an authority like his, doubtle{s this muft have fpoken 
infinite comfort, if they could fo difpoffefs themfe}ves of what 
all their fenfes told them, that fhe had expired, as to receive 
his afliirance that /he /lept, in its firft and fimple idea. But we 
find they could not. And in fuch a literal meaning of the ex- 
preffion, that /be /lept, it was impofllible that he could prefs the 
affertion. — . 

‘ Was it then in order to gratify a modefty of charaéter, and 
not to appear to vaunt himfelf in the fulleft oe of his om- 
nipotence, that he fo fpake ? Doubtlefs hts modefty was great on 
all occafions, and fingularly fo in this ; efpecially when he fuf- 
fered none but three of his difciples, with the father and mo- 
ther, to be eye-witneffes of the reftoration of the child. But 
in no circumitance was this perfonal delicacy ever fuffered to 
operate fo as to reduce the degree of fplendor which was due to 
his miffion, from the real nature of the cafe; which muft have 
happened here, if by any expreflion he had given a fanétion to 
any idea, which encouraged them to believe, that the maid had 
undergone lefs than a total ceffation of the vital functions. 


¢ But 
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“#6 But he faid, fewas not dead. We are therefore foared i in 
the farther troubi e of looking” for : his meaning, that oe Slept, in 
that figurative fenfe of the word Jeep, wherein he himfelf {peak- 
img of Lazarus, his apoftle Paul {peaking of the refurrection, 
and others in various parts of feripture, have ufed it as fyno- 
pymous with death; for this would encumber the paffage before 
us with no lefs than a direct contradiction in terms. 

* We mutt therefore neccflarily underftand his expreffiorn, that 
foe fept, m tuch a figurative fente, as while it does not contradia 
his aflertton that fhe was not-dead, is equally compatible with the 
declarations of all who were prefent, that /be was dead, in all 
the common appearances of death. If his authority cannot and 
ought not to be gainfayed, neither are thofe common appear- 
ances of death to be treated with difregard, or confounded with 
any fymptoms of mortality, which fall fhort of an expiring 
breath.” There feems therefore bur one folution of the matter, 
which can reconcile thefe contrariant authorities ; and you have 
it im this plain idea; that though fhe was not abfolutely and 
fimally dead, yet fhe was ap ppatentty fo, by that ceffation of the 

ers and functions of life, which gives the conftant notice 
that death hath taken its hold. : 

-* The fimilitude he hath ufed 1s moft perfeétly natural to ex- 
prefs this doctrine ; and, as expreffive of it, will meet the ear 
of the moft accurate phifiologit with the chaftett efle@. In 
ficep, the fpirit of man is quiefceat. the power that moves us, 
as Intelligent active beings, ‘ceafes faces its ufual exertions : yet 
it abides ‘Within us, tll the removal of the oppreffion, by which 
it is locked up, fuffers it to act again. In a fimilar manner, but 
in a firomger degree, on the immediate invafion of death, the 
fpirit of life becomes dormant 3 it feels a ftop to its power of 
action ; i is put out as a burning taper : but a fpark ftill remains 
fomewhere latent, and for fome time capable of catching the 

re-kindling heat, that meets it not too late. Circumftances will 
make this more or lefs difficult ia the natural and figurative ta- 
per alike. ‘Let the fuppreffion come when either has been lin- 
gering in the focket, and is nearly burnt out of*itfelf, and the 
seftoration cannot be expedited, if it were worth’ the trial ; but 
where the flame is fuddenly put out in its full ftrength, it will 
mect more readily the heat that reaches it. In almott: every in- 
ftance we know that warmth remains a confiderable time after 
the fuppreflion of life: it feems then but natural to conclude, 
that this remnant warmth is given by the remnant fpirit of life ; 
and then why may not this fpirit of life be recovered by re- 
medies that reach effectually the organs, through which it is 
to act? 

_ ¢ This interpretation is not forced upon our Saviour’s words, 
becaufe it is convenient for this oceafion ; the more it is confi- 
dered, the more eafy and pertinent it will feem. Indeed, it ap- 
pears extremely difficult, in a view of the whole cafe, to fix 
any other meaning on his words, ‘than is confiftent with the gra- 
vity 
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vity of his character. And if this be thought objectionable, as 
it may feem to leflen, if not annihilate, his own miracle, inthe 
eyes of thofe whom it was meant to convince, and convert te 
him, the anfwer is eafy ; that lefs than a miracle it could not 
be, when by his word alone the principle of life was recalled : 
if others, pretending only to common fcience, have recalled ic 
after him, it is by the perfevering labor of external remedies.” 
From thefe remarks the author naturally proceeds to confider 
the very laudable, and, in many inftances, the fuccefsful endea- 
vours of the Humane Society, to reftore animation to the hu- 
man body, in a variety of cafes, wherein, by difeafe or acci- 
dent, it has been apparently deprived of the vital principle. 
This fociety was inftituted in the year 1774; fince which 
time feven hundred and twelve accidents have come under the 
notice of this charity; and three hundred and nineteen perfons 


have been happily refcued from an untimely fate, and reftored to 
their families and the public. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Ways and Means: or, a Sale of the L*** 5 S¥******] and T### tee, 
by R¥*#] PUSSY, gmp, : 35. Kearily. 


This is one of thofe literary dugs, or infects, naturally f{pring- 
ing from the rottennefs of a corrupt age, in which abufe and 
{currility ufurp the place of manly wit, and poignant fatire. 
Though there is little humour, or good writing, in the whole 
piece of ninety-fix pages, it may, probably, from its malevolent 


. tendency, attract many readers, and perhaps even fome admirers, 


amongft the herd of idlers that refide in this metropolis ; where 
they will fee it puffed off by the author or authors in almott 
every news-paper, and held up as a chef-d’euvre to the gaping 
multitude, who are always fond of feeing their fuperiors vilified. 
The peers of the realm are here put up to public fale, and their 
charaGters, or caricatures, expofed in glaring colours by the 
auctioneer, who is fuppofed, for what reafon we know not, to 
be lord North. . A few characters extracted from it, may be fuf- 
ficient to convince our readers that it well deferves the cenfure 
which we have paffed upon it. 


¢ The Earl of -------- ‘ 


¢ A man of gallantry, aquondam minitter of integrity ; and, to 
fum tip his perfections, a lot of incomparable wirtu. Old, yet 
not decrepid ; a debauchee, yet warm as beauty could with to 
fancy him ; without a penny in his pocket, yet carelefs, and ex- 
ulting as the deity who guards him from the fkirmifhes of un- 
equal love, and fecures hum from the deftined hazards of impeach- 
ment. At the n—y board, or at a catch-club, abfolute and un- 
rivalled. In his fenatorial, or his domeftic capacity, inimitably 
wonderful ; in this houfe, great; in mother ——~-’s greater: in 
addrefs, incomparable; in undrefs, ravifhing! A hundred thou- 

jand guineas ! The Town of H——, £ 4 
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¢ The Earl of -------. eterna 
¢ A prelate rather amiable than exalted, rather idolized thar 
learned. Yet in the {Chools of literature.few have excelled him; 
in the united grandeur of peffonal dnd hereditary honours, no 
one equals him. Sage morality, myfterious fcience, and po- 
lithed erudition have joined in forming for his brow a triple wreatli 
of genuine excellence. Wit and vivacity mark him for their 
own, and focial philanthropy enriches him with every teftimony 
of partial kindnefs. ‘Ten thoufand pounds for this ineftimable 

purchafe, The Primate of I d. £ 30,000. 


¢ The A—- of To Sy 


¢ Infolent, infincere, obnoxious to every impulfe of paffion, 

guided by felf-opinion, the p—late before you has a p—’s edu> 

cation only to recommend him to your mercies. Whether the 

approved propriety of his r—1 p-pil’s notions will obtain him 4 

refpite or a reprieve, or the impropriety of them condemn him to 

a vote of cenfure, is undecided. I'll not over-value him as a 
commodity, but refign him to your unbiaffed determinations. 
The Rev. Dr- ------ £50: 





¢ Depravity and meannefs, long labouring to find a heart de« 
formed enough to give them an united reception, affixed the feal 
of bafenefs on this unworthy p—late. Devoid of honour and 
abilities, a ftranger even to charity, an emblem of the grofleft 
enormities, he ftalks throughout the confines of his jurifdiétion 
with the ignominy of ftudied vice. Whether in the pulpit, or 
on a fox-chace, he difcovers an equal fhare of odious fuperiority, 
quelled only by the derifion of his auditors, or the brutality of 
his lefs inconfiftent affociates. The fufferings of poverty, like 
the palpitations of a dying pheafant, or a wounded hare, he views 
with a grin of complacency. Away with him!— Ye will not 
purchafe fuch an inglorious ufurper of our ep—c—l1 and confe- 
crated privileges. £200 


Thefe characters are written in a defultory ftyle, without much 
attention to propricty. It. would puzzle the beft modern critic 
to guefs what the author means by fuch exprefltohs as—‘ rather 
idolized than learned~a triple wreath of genuine excellence— 
reputed but in private—the * non-entity of mifchievous incli- 
nation, which ferves for the prelude of fpiritual deliverance—an 
emblem of the grofleft enormities’—with many others, equally 
obfcure, affected, and unintelligible. 


The Badge of Folly. to. 25.6d. Debrett. we 

The hopes of profit from this performance feem to have bee’ 
founded on the fuppofition that any kind of perfonal abufe, be it 
ever fo dull or unmeaning, is fure of meeting with approbation. 
A new-attempt is therefore made by its author to extract, by 
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{training and perverfion, a little wit from the mottos of our ao- 
bility ; which, .as they defcend with the. title and eftate from 
their anceftors, are not always fuited or, applicable to the cha- 
‘raéter of the prefent owner: this circumftance affords, un- 
doubtedly, fome room for wit and humour, to which the writer 
of this ‘work has little pretenfion, as our readers will fee by the 
following extracts. : 


¢ Rarl of P—b—e. 


© One I will ferve. 


¢ Tam glad to hear of your penitency—The only one living 
worthy your affections, my lord, and whom you fhould look up 
to through life, with the warmeft exftacy of foul—is your much 
injured and e(ftinvable wife.’ 


How is the original fenfe of the motto diftorted here, to bring 
out a puny witticifm ! ; 


* Earl of Stamford. 
© By my authority. 


# Keep civil tongues in your heads, my good readers, for you 
fee his lordfhip is a peace officer, 


‘ Lord G—v—r. 
¢ Virtue, not coats of arms, is the mark of nobility. — 
¢ And why don’t you wear it, my lord ?—and recommend it 


to-a few of your friends, who are very much in need of it, The 


garb is too plain, I fear, and would fuit one of your lordfhip’s 
peafants much better. 


‘ Earl of Northington. 


‘ Virtue alone. 
¢ Where will you find her, my lord? Pope, I believe, has 
given the beft directions that could be given: *¢ Virtue alone is 
happinefs below.” . 
‘ Lord Stourton. 
© Loyal foall I be during my life. 
© So thall Ibe to one mafter—but I have my price, as well as 
your lordfhip ; for any thing elfe. 
¢ Lord M—l—n. 
© Yield not to misfortune. 


‘ My lord! my lord! that poor woman yonder with two fhi- 
vering children in her arms, is juft tumbling! will yout lordfhip 
reach a hand to fupport her ?>——No! 


¢ Earl of Exeter. 


* One heart, one way. 


s Let it incline to charity, and good will to marikind: I don’t 
kitow any thing that will do yout more honour:’ 


It 





le  SMortaay Caratoe ut. 
‘leg es te Sbfervablé, “that ‘the author: of -thig trifling colleQioy 
Asst hot giver us the’ es a8 amottos, which are getierally Latin 


saat rencks bur oily a Balds “and. frequently a fale’ “tranilation, 
/ the third of he bovet ort ae 


. Virtue, not ¢ogts Of arms, is the mark of nobility,” 
‘which, we fapeatendl is meani for a tranflation of 
¢ Nobititas fola: ‘eft: argue. unica vittus.’ 


ee 
There is-riot ¢ word i in the original about a coat of arms 


Fof-the earl of | Warwick's : : 
* Vixiea, noftra: vous” 
he fubiticutes, io; 3>* 
_- . © IT can fearee call thefe things our own.’ 


+ :"Bhesomiffiod of. the 2¥iginal. mottos is*the more eeraiibdis 


‘pary, as they would have ferved to fwell. the performance toa 
fiztable volume, 


4 Radical Waeabuiar ry ae she “French Language, Printed for the 


«pg BAL Joby Mardoch, and fold by him and tbe B en Bom 
25. Od. 


‘This finall vidome contains all the common allel sie ta 
the French language, except fuch as are the fame, or nearly the = 
fame, in'Englthh. ~The author propofes, that the ‘fcholar fhould 
Sear a portion of this Vocabulary every day; and by this ex<. 
pedient; he. thitiks, ‘he will become acquainted with the meaning 
of every word, fna' proceed to conftrfe fentences with ra 
greater facility, than he otherwife could do. This work: ma 
 dikewife beferviceable to proficients ‘in “Ftench, as a commodis ; 
. ons afhiane to.he memory, ’ A 3 


Oewtores. Dramatiques: oy Recueil des Meitieures Pitot de 
3: pat me arne:He, . Sc, 3 %ols, t2mo.. 125. Hhntfhyeee 
P This 5 on contains Le Cid, Horace, Cirttiaj? : 
Se orneille ;’ Britannicus, Iphigenie, =-Phedre, 
hee Radine « Atrée & Thyette, Rhadamniage and Zénow 
; ne gs ‘rebillon ; ; Alzire, ou les: Amencarss’s “~vle'Fanatifme, 
Bu-Mahomer’As Brophete, Merope, by. Voltaire ;—Lie Mifans 
thrope, L’Avare, Le Tartuffe, Les Bree Ridicules, b | 
- Moliere; Le Philofopke Marié, ou le Mari honteux de vate, 
“by Deftouches, ~~“. 
; As. the- merit of thefe pieces is univerfally acknowledged; this 


‘collet Dy ‘whie ig neatly printed, cannot oa. be sci table 
"she bre! rok "Pid tarertrs: i > 


ae 
» 


ron 








